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Preface 


A few years ago I was sitting on an airplane en route to India for a period 
of research. My project was to spend the next nine months reading com- 
mentaries, with Indian scholars, on a Sanskrit text I was in the process of 
translating. I had read some of the commentaries on my own and knew 
that parts of them simply escaped me, though my knowledge of Sanskrit 
was pretty good. I also knew why those sections escaped me. The com- 
mentators had written their commentaries for well-educated readers. In 
spite of the fact that I had a doctoral degree from one of America’s finest 
universities in South Asian Area Studies, I was not what any of the com- 
mentators I wanted to read would have considered well-educated. They 
expected their readers to know Sanskrit grammar like the backs of their 
hands, to have read Sanskrit literary criticism from beginning to end, to 
have read and understood the great poetic and dramatic classics of San- 
skrit literature. They expected their readers to have studied Indian logic in 
both its old and new forms, to have read and understood the fundamental 
texts of Vedanta, to know the fundamentals of Sankhya and Yoga, to have 
a firm grasp of the classical VaiSesika analysis of the categories and the 
various types of relationship that connect them, and finally to have stud- 
ied at least some of the hermeneutic strategies of the Mimamsa school. In 
short, they expected to be able to depend on a substantial and common 
fund of knowledge in their readers. They expected to be able to make a 
brief reference, a few words of a sitra from Panini or the first few words 
of a verse from Kalidasa, and have their readers fill in the rest without be- 
ing forced to waste valuable time and palm leaves explaining what those 
references meant. I was nowhere near that level. 


During that long flight I tested myself to see how much I did know 
about those subjects. Outside of a few names and dates and some very 
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sketchy, general ideas and impressions of the subject matter of those var- 
ious fields, I was ashamed to admit to myself, and I would never have 
admitted it to anyone else, that I didn’t really know much about any of 
them. The five years of research and writing I had passed through in or- 
der to get my Ph.D. had focused me so narrowly on a few texts, writers, 
and ideas that I did not know enough of the intellectual traditions and 
discussions that made up the broad horizon those texts were drawn from. 
What I knew was what I needed to know to write my dissertation and not 
much more. In addition, I suspected that much the same was true of most, 
if not all, of my American and many of my Indian colleagues in the field of 
South Asian Studies. I made up my mind to see what I could do to rectify 
the situation, at least to some degree, when I got to India. 


After settling in to a routine in Calcutta (now Kolkata), where I was to 
spend the next nine months, I began to inquire into how to go about gain- 
ing a solid understanding of at least the fundamentals of traditional Indian 
learning. What I discovered was that in the traditional system of Sanskrit 
education, there were books that could be used like steps to ascend grad- 
ually to the higher levels of discourse in each of the areas that make up 
the classical Hindu body of knowledge. Those texts were often taught in a 
particular order and were aimed at giving a student the tools he needed to 
make him eventually able to proceed on his own. In the beginning, how- 
ever, it was strongly recommended that one study them with a teacher. 
I decided to undertake parts of that course of studies for my own ben- 
efit in my spare time. I also decided to focus first on those subjects most 
likely to impact my understanding of the commentators I was interested in 
reading. That meant focusing primarily on two schools, Vedanta (Hindu 
soteriology) and Nyaya-vaisesika (Logic-Atomism). I also discovered that 
teachers trained in the traditional way who could teach the fundamental 
texts were becoming rare. The finest and the brightest of Indian students 
were not replacing them. They instead were going where the money was, 
engineering and science. Fortunately, however, I found excellent teachers 
in both schools of thought and one of the results of that period of work 
is this book, The Essentials of Vedanta, a presentation of some of the most 
basic ideas in Vedanta school of Hindu thought. 


As I studied I began to realize that this Vedanta and Nyaya stuff was 
really pretty fascinating. I increasingly came to feel that not only is this 
type of study good for those of us in South Asian Areas Studies, it is good 
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for students in general. What I was learning to do was move gradually, 
one faltering step after another, into a new world, a world at base very 
different, but which strangely had many of the same external features as 
the one I was familiar with. At some point in my study, however, every- 
thing clicked into place and suddenly before my mind’s eye I found myself 
standing in the world of the Advaita Vedantin. It was a breath-taking ex- 
perience. I could finally see how for numerous centuries brilliant men and 
women of India could see, accept and inhabit such a world. Though I can- 
not say that Iam now a true believer in the non-dualistic world of Advaita 
Vedanta, I can say that I now see clearly and dramatically how one could 
be. It was one of the most rewarding educational experiences I have ever 
had and it seems to me that something like this should be part of every 
student’s experience. But how? 


The only way I can think of is to have the classics of different cultures 
constantly available before us. Using them, we need to constantly broaden 
the diversity of the books we read, of the ways in which we think, and of 
the courses we take and offer, both on the high school and college levels. 
Those of us educated in the West have become, one might argue, little 
Aristotles because we have been so deeply informed by the thought of 
Aristotle,’ directly or indirectly. So ingrained has his thought become that 
we hardly ever think of his contributions to our ways of thinking. It is time 
for Aristotle to read Sankara (Vedantin), and Gautama (Naiyayika), and 
ibn Arabi (Islamic), and Maimonides (Jewish), and Nagarjuna (Buddhist), 
and Chuang Tzu (Taoist), and Ju Xi (Neo-Confucianist), and Dogen (Zen 
Buddhist), and many many others besides. This is of course nothing new, 
but it is a duty of every generation to remind itself of this necessity. It is 
especially urgent at a time when people seem increasingly interested in 
only their own roots and not in those of others. We will know when we 
are approaching the goal of a really pluralistic education when alongside 
Plato’s analogy of the cave stands Sankara’s of the rope and the snake, 
or Sadananda’s of the forest and the trees or of the lake and the waters; 
alongside Aristotle’s example of Socrates’ pug nose sits Sadananda’s one 
of heated iron. These analogies, metaphors, and examples should be the 
common treasures of all well educated men and women of the twenty-first 


1One should never lose sight of the fact that Aristotle was once lost to the West. But 
for his preservation at the hands of Islamic scholars and philosophers, we would know 
little of his thought. 
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century. 


Simply having a text available in an accessible translation with the 
added aids of introduction and notes is not by itself enough, however, to 
bring about the broadening of perspective I underwent (and am still un- 
dergoing) in my study of Vedanta. When I try to analyze what it was about 
my reading that was crucial, the only thing I can come up with is that I ap- 
proached the texts not as the works of primitive or medieval minds, or of 
out-of-date thinkers who never read Derrida or Foucault or Zizek, or of 
thinkers whose ways of thinking have barely made a ripple in the particu- 
lar currents of history that so strongly tug us along at present. I respected 
these authors as thoughtful and intelligent men who had used every tool 
available to them in their times to arrive at fundamental understandings 
of the nature of reality. In other words, I thought of them as wise human 
beings who had something important to teach me. I also saw them as pos- 
sessing the keys with which I might be able to open the doors that would 
admit me into those higher levels of discourse I encountered in the com- 
mentaries I wished to read. They were the focal point of the hope that I 
might one day sit in community with some of the finest thinkers of India 
and converse (in Gadamer’s sense) with them in their own terms about 
the matters that animated them the most. 


Then (as now) the greatest masters of Indian intellectual history were 
to me mostly only names: the great Patafjali author of the Mahabhasya, 
Jayanta Bhatta author of the Nyaya-maiijart, Sankara the eloquent founder 
of Advaita Vedanta, Abhinavagupta brilliant savant of Sanskrit aesthet- 
ics and Kasmiri Saivism, Sri Harsa at the pinnacle of Advaita Vedanta 
polemics, Udayanacarya penetrating defender of Hindu theism, Gangesa 
the logician’s logician, Raghunatha Siromani the crown jewel of logicians, 
Jagannatha Pandita the final sage of Sanskrit literary criticism, Madhusi- 
dana Sarasvati virulent defender of the Advaita tradition. These are only 
some of the brightest stars. One cannot break down their doors and rush 
in, American and arrogant, on such masters and expect them to meekly 
hand over their precious thought-jewels. One is unlikely to get away with 
that even if one were Indian and arrogant. More likely than not one will 
only come away with glass imitations of their treasures, worthless except 
to those enchanted by anything that sparkles. 


It is arrogance and superficiality that closes and locks the doors of that 
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elevated discourse. It was my own arrogance that made me think that I 
knew a lot about India because I was granted a doctorate by a university’s 
president, who knew nothing about India herself, but who was invested 
with authority by others who knew even less. If one indeed follows the 
trail of invested authority that operates behind the granting of university 
degrees, one finds that it quickly evaporates into nothing, like some foggy 
boggy mist. The only things left behind are one’s self-admiration and a 
pretty piece of paper. In Vedantic terms, it is a good example of the opera- 
tion of maya, to cover and to project, creating a threatening snake out of a 
harmless piece of rope. As Plato has taught us, only when one is humbled 
and shorn of pretense, does one’s real education begin. 


My starting point for learning Vedanta was the Vedanta-sara (Essence of 
Vedanta) by Sadananda Yogindra, one of the works presented here and the 
first step on the stairway to Advaita Vedantic heaven. I have also taken the 
second step, namely the Vedanta-paribhasa of Dharmarajadhvarindra. In 
the future I hope to attempt the third step, the first four sitra of the Brahma- 
siitra with Sankara’s commentary and Vacaspati Misra’s sub-commentary. 
Beyond that looms the Vivarana-prameya-sangraha by the formidable Vidya- 
ranya Bharati, the fourth step, like a massive, blue mountain in the dis- 
tance. Perhaps I will never make it all the way into the company of the 
great sages of Indian culture, somewhere off on the heights of Mount 
Meru. The steps will be left behind, however, for others to follow. Maybe 
some of you will be determined enough to reach the top and converse with 
some of those sages. The works presented here are only the first step in 
a journey that is like climbing the mighty Himalayas. Those who do not 
make it all the way, however, will nevertheless have strengthened their 
minds and gathered some valuable jewels of understanding from their ef- 
forts. 
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Introduction 


Vedanta 


The works translated here are texts that have been used for centuries in 
India to introduce the fundamentals of the religio-philosophical traditions 
collectively known as Vedanta. Vedanta means the “ends” or “final parts” 
of the Veda which are a collection of ancient texts, written in a precur- 
sor of the Sanskrit language called Vedic, and which are invested with 
the highest religious authority by all orthodox Hindus.* Composed, com- 
piled, and collected into their present form between roughly 1500 B.C.E 


? Acceptance of the authority of the Veda, in fact, is one of the few defining charac- 
teristics of orthodox Hinduism. One might conclude from this that non-acceptance of 
the authority of the Veda is therefore a defining characteristic of heterodoxical Hinduism 
and that therefore Buddhism, Jainism, and Materialism (Carvaka) are merely forms of 
heterodoxical Hinduism, but this is not so. Those traditions, in spite of having so much 
in common, are usually viewed as distinct from Hinduism. In traditional accounts of 
the schools of philosophy, the dstika or the “there is” schools are distinguished from the 
nastika or “there is not” schools. The meaning of those terms has changed over time, 
but for the purposes of this book, the distinction made in the Laws of Manu (@qe4fc or 
wqatear) will be used. There, the ’there is” schools are those that affirm the truth of 
the Veda and the “there is not” schools are those that deny the truth of the Veda. The 
former will be referred to as Hindu. “Hindu” is a word that first appeared as a Persian 
geographical term that applied to the peoples living beyond the Sindhu river (now in 
Pakistan). Unable to pronounce the “s” or the aspiration in “dh,” Sindhu became Hindu 
in the mouths of Persian and later Arabic speakers. Some scholars claim that the use 
of the word Hindu as a way to refer to the religion and culture of the dominant Indic 
community or constellation of communities, or for the “there is” schools in other words, 
does not occur until the middle of the 19th century. This is incorrect, however. The word 
Hindu is used in the 16th century in vernacular texts in much the same sense as it is today, 
that is, to refer to the community that accepts the authority of the Veda and that follows 
the traditions and practices that grew out of them. The Caitanya-bhagavata, for instance, 
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and 600 B.C.E., the Veda can be counted among the oldest surviving reli- 
gious/ poetic texts in the world. Understandably, over the nine hundred 
years or so of their compilation a number of religious changes took place 
in the community that held the Veda as sacred, and those changes are 
represented in the diverse materials that make them up. The Veda be- 
gan as hymns, instructions, and chants for use in the performance of vari- 
ous sacrifices, which were the main forms of religious practice among the 
early Aryan (“noble”) peoples who, according to the predominant theory, 
migrated into India sometime before 1500 B.C.E. However, the Veda re- 
veal a gradual change of focus from the performance of ritual sacrifice, 
essentially meals offered to the gods and then shared by the sacrificial 
community, to the cultivation of a salvific knowledge, a knowledge that 
penetrated beyond the sacrificial rites to the powers or power that under- 
lay them and that made them effective. This process began with what 
has been called the “interiorization” of sacrifice,? a process whereby the 
rites themselves, which had become tremendously expensive and com- 
plex, were at first homologized and eventually identified with physiolog- 
ical processes like breathing and eating. This process culminated in the 
idea that one could get the same benefit as performing a sacrifice by merely 
knowing the secret of its power or meditating on it. At first, knowledge of 
the underlying meanings of sacrifice was emphasized and then attention 
shifted to knowledge of the underlying meanings of reality itself. The final 
parts of the Veda, known as the Upanisads, represent the culmination of 
this process. They thus embody the first tentative forays into questions of 
truth, being, and meaning of a civilization that would later produce hun- 
dreds of philosophic and religious classics on those subjects. 


Of the 108 traditionally recognized works that bear the name Upani- 
sad, thirteen are generally recognized as the most ancient and authorita- 
tive. Among them seven are considered the oldest and are assigned to 


which was written about 1546 C.E. uses the word numerous times (at 2.23.108, 1.11.80-81, 
3.4.55 to cite only a few, numbering from Dr. Radhagovinda Nath’s edition). There may 
be even earlier examples of the self-referential use of the word Hindu by Hindus. Since 
those referred to by this word long ago adopted it as a name for themselves, I will use it 
here to refer to the “there is” schools of Indic philosophy. See Flood, An Introduction to 
Hinduism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), p. 6. 

3Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958), 
pp 111-114. 
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the period roughly between 800 and 600 B.C.E.* The others, though later 
(maybe as late as 200 B.C.E. in the case of the Maitri Upanisad), were early 
enough or became respected enough to gain wide acceptance by the tra- 
dition. The balance of the 108 Upanisads are made up of mostly sectarian 
works that are much later in date of composition and quite different in 
style and teaching. They in general do not have as broadly-based an accep- 
tance as the “original” thirteen. As new sects grew up in Hinduism over 
time, each one sought and “found” support for its beliefs in one or more 
of the sectarian Upanisads and could then push forward a claim to being 
supported by the authority of the Veda. What basically distinguishes the 
“thirteen” from the rest of the “108,” then, is their breadth of acceptance 
as religious authorities. Almost all traditions accept the thirteen as au- 
thoritative whereas the acceptance of the other Upanisads is uneven. The 
Upanisads, thus, make up the first of what the later Vedantic tradition has 
called the three “points of departure” (prasthana-traya).° 


“Vedanta,” then, generally refers to the teachings of the thirteen prin- 
cipal Upanisads and was later extended to other works about or based on 
them. Although this makes for a fairly well circumscribed group of reli- 
gious texts, there is a great variety of viewpoints expressed in those thir- 
teen, and that has fostered a great variety of interpretations. A number of 
schools of interpretation grew up in the period after the “canonization” of 
the Upanisads, schools that tried to promote a particular interpretation of 
the texts as the one most faithful to the texts themselves. The earliest sur- 
viving attempt at finding a unified connection between the diverse view- 
points of the Upanisads is a work called the Brahma-sitra (“Aphorisms on 
Brahman”) attributed to a sage named Badarayana. 


The Brahma-sitra developed in an age in the history of Indic philoso- 
phy (roughly 200 B.C.E. to 600 C.E.) in which the six classical “schools” of 
philosophy, called darsana or “visions of, ways of viewing, reality,” were 


“The earliest are the Aitareya and Kausitaki, which belong to the Rg Veda; the Taittiriya, 
Brhad-aranyaka, and Isa, which belong to the Yajur Veda; and the Chandogya, and Kena, 
which belong to the Sama Veda. See Olivelle, Upanisads (Oxford, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1996), fig. 1, facing page xxx. 

°The three “points of departure” are the Upanisads, the Brahma-sitra, and the 
Bhagavad-gita, representing revelation (sruti), reasoning (tarka), and tradition (smrti), re- 
spectively. Anyone who claims to be a Vedantin, no matter which school of Vedanta he 
belongs to, must begin from those works or, in other words, show that his views have the 
support of those works. 
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developing. The six traditional darsana are Mimamsa (Vedic Hermeneu- 
tics), Vedanta, Nyaya (Logic), Vaisesika (Atomism), Yoga (Meditation), 
Sankhya (Enumeration Metaphysics). Each of them systematically formu- 
lated their viewpoints through works composed of sitra, short, concise 
statements, literally “threads,” sometimes called “aphorisms” in English. 
Sitra can be easily memorized and condense within themselves a great 
deal of thought and teaching. They were apparently didactic tools used in 
the schools to teach the tenets of their philosophies. Though easily memo- 
rized, the siitra are not so easily understood. Understanding the full mean- 
ing of a sitra work required the help of an explanation from a teacher who 
had himself studied the sitra from a teacher. Eventually those explana- 
tions were turned into written commentaries and the most authoritative of 
the commentaries became recognized as the major commentary or bhasya. 
Traditionally there was one sitra-work for each of the six schools. The 
Brahma-sitra is the sitra-work of the school of thinkers who accepted the 
Upanisads as the highest religious and philosophical authority, and its au- 
thor attempts to interpret the Upanisads by resolving conflicting passages 
and presenting a unified teaching built upon the diverse statements of the 
texts. Through the Brahma-sitra, then, the school of Vedanta distinguished 
itself from the other schools that were developing.® Though these other 
schools did not deny the authority of the Upanisads or of the Veda, they 
developed different “views” of reality which did not depend for their au- 
thority on the Upanisads, but which were presented as harmonious with 
them. 


Unlike the five other schools, in which one bhasya on the sitra-work 
dominated, diversity developed within the “view” called Vedanta. As 
the fundamental and authoritative interpretation of the principal Upa- 
nisads, the Brahma-sitra became the subject of a number of competing 
commentaries in the course of time. It, thus, became the second “point 
of departure” for the tradition and, in fact, may well be the most com- 


The siitra-work of the Sankhya school has been lost. What now passes under the 
name Sankhya-siitra is a much later replacement. Instead, the Sankhya-karika or “Verses on 
Sankhya” of Isvarakrsna has taken the place of the sitra-work as the most authoritative 
presentation of the Sankhya school of thought. The Yoga-siitra of Patafijali with its bhasya 
by Vyasa and the Nyaya-siitra of Gautama with its bhasya by Vatsyayana are the founda- 
tional works of the Yoga and Nyaya schools. The remaining two orthodox schools are the 
Atomistic (Vaisesika) and the Ritualistic/ Hermeneutic (Mimamsa), each of which have 
extant siitra-works, the Vaisesika-siitra of Kanada and the Mimamsa-siitra of Jaimini. 
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mented on work in the history of Indic philosophy. A number of differ- 
ent sub-schools of Vedanta grew up, each with its own main commen- 
tary or bhasya on the Brahma-sitra. The later tradition developed titles 
for all of those different sub-schools of Vedanta based on the school’s po- 
sition on the fundamental question of the relationship of Brahman (the 
supreme truth recognized in the Upanisads) to the living being (you and 
me and all other forms of life). These include Advaita (non-dualism), 
Visistadvaita (qualified non-dualism), Dvaita (dualism), Dvaitadvaita (du- 
alism and non-dualism), Suddhadvaita (pure non-dualism), and others. 
As one can see, the various positions of the interpreters cover almost the 
whole spectrum of the conceivable possibilities (and some inconceivable 
ones as well). If one were to ask where the author of Brahma-sitra itself 
should be placed in this spectrum, each school would of course claim his 
sympathy. An excellent study that, unfortunately, has received little atten- 
tion suggests that the si#tra-work has more affinities with the “dualism and 
non-dualism” (Dvaitadvaita) schools, but recognizes that on the whole the 
siitra themselves are too vague to draw a system out of and probably rep- 
resent merely a stage of development in Vedanta on its way to a full blown 
philosophical system. ” 


Advaita Vedanta 


The most powerful of the sub-schools of Vedanta is the one that the first 
text translated here belongs to, the Advaita or non-dualistic school of Ve- 
danta (from a-dvi meaning “not two”). The greatest teacher of that tra- 
dition, one might even say its founder, was Sankaracarya, who was born 
before or about 700 C.E. and lived a short life of either 32 or 38 years.® 
His commentary on the Brahma-siitra is the earliest belonging to the Ad- 
vaita school and became the foundation of the later Advaita tradition. 
Sankaracarya, himself, claimed that he belonged to an older tradition and 


7V. S. Ghate, The Vedanta (Poona: The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, repr. 
1960), pp. 156-170. 

8See Paul Hacker for this date in Philology and Confrontation edited by Wilhelm Halb- 
fass (Albany: State University of New York, 1995), p. 27. Deutsch and van Buitenen 
present the traditional date of 788 C.E. in A Source Book of Advaita Vedanta (Honolulu: 
University Press of Hawaii, 1971), pp. 122-23. 
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referred to his teacher, Govinda, and to his teacher’s teacher Gaudapada, 
but we have no earlier work from the Advaita perspective except for one 
of Gaudapada, the Mandukya-karika (“Verses on the Mandukya”), a prob- 
lematic work of verses (karika) that form a commentary on the Mandiikya 
Upanisad. Some argue that Gaudapada was either himself Buddhist or was 
influenced by Buddhism.’ 


The Advaita school teaches that the primary proposition of the Upani- 
sads is that the living being (known as the jiva) and the supreme, imper- 
sonal being (Brahman) that underlies all things are one and the same. The 
difference that we perceive between ourselves and everything else is only 
an apparent difference and is based on ignorance (avidya). This ignorance, 
however, is not merely an absence of knowledge. It is an entity or power 
of some sort belonging to Brahman that cannot be described and that is 
capable of not only covering the truth, but also projecting something else 
upon what it has covered. It can be dispelled, nevertheless, by knowledge 
of the identity that exists between the living being and the ultimate being, 
Brahman.'” While this is not the only viewpoint on the meaning of the 
Upanisads, it has a firm foundation in some of the texts and has proven 
to be one of the most resilient and influential of them all. The other sub- 
schools of Vedanta, being later than Sankaracarya’s, have always had to 
contend with the Advaita interpretation in order to defend and establish 
their own views. It makes sense, then, to begin a study of Hindu religion 
and philosophy with the study of Advaita Vedanta even if one’s ultimate 
aim is the comprehension of one of the many other traditions of Hinduism. 
Even the other schools of Vedanta, which are usually theistic and therefore 
opposed to the non-dualistic interpretation of Advaita, often have their 
students begin the study of Vedanta with the Advaita school. The text 
that is generally recommended is the one translated here, the “Essentials 
of Vedanta” (Vedanta-sara) by Sadananda Yogindra. 


In Necklace of Truth-Jewels (Prameya-ratnavali) of Baladeva, the second 
text translated here and discussed in more detail later in this introduction, 
we will get a glimpse of the other end of the spectrum of interpretation of 


°Flood, An Introduction to Hinduism, p. 240. 

10See Appendix A for a more detailed description of the overall philosophy of Advaita 
Vedanta by a great modern pandit and scholar of the tradition, Dinesh Chandra Bhat- 
tacharya Sastri. 
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Vedanta, namely the Dualistic or Dvaita school."’ It is hoped that between 
these two texts readers will get some sense of the variety and breadth of 
the Vedantic tradition in the philosophical and religious life of Hinduism. 


Essentials of Vedanta: text and author 


Not much is known about Sadananda Yogindra, the author of the Sara 
(pronounced “saw-ra”). From the works that he cites his dates can be 
placed no earlier than the 15th century C.E. There are three early commen- 
taries on the work that have been published. One of them, the Subodhint 
by Nrsirhha Sarasvati, is dated 1588 C.E. and may be the work of a disciple 
of a disciple of the author of the Sara. If that is so, then Sadananda may 
be placed in the first quarter of the 16th century C.E., thus coming fairly 
late in the Advaita tradition.'? Apart from that, nothing more is known of 
him. 

The work is short (only about 15 pages of printed text)’ and is written 
in clear and easy Sanskrit. This has no doubt contributed to the text’s pop- 
ularity as an introduction to the Advaita doctrine and practice. It presents 
in a straightforward and structured way the main “truths” (prameya, “that 
which is knowable”) of the Advaita tradition. This it does without any ex- 
plicit discussion of the ways in which those truths are arrived at or can be 
supported, that is, without discussion of the means of knowing (pramana) 
used to establish the truths of the tradition. For that discussion, the stu- 
dent must turn to the second and more advanced work that is tradition- 
ally used in training new members of the tradition, the Vedanta-paribhasa 
(“Explanation of Vedanta”) by Dharmaraja Adhvarindra (16th century). 
Initially, however, it is most important to get the basic ideas down and 
leave the sometimes quite complex and subtle questions of justification 


" Actually Baladeva belonged to the Inconceivable Difference and Non-difference 
(acintya-bhedabheda) school. Nevertheless, he cites with approval and organizes his text 
around the teachings of the Dvaita school even though the teachings of his own tradition 
differ somewhat. 

? Hiriyanna, p. 17. 

3In Hiriyanna’s edition, for instance. See the bibliography. 
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and validity for later.'* Accordingly, the author of this text sticks to the 
basic truths of the tradition and does so in an inclusive manner. That is, 
when he comes to a point on which there is disagreement within the Ad- 
vaita tradition itself, he includes the differing views. Thus, he includes 
the two major sub-traditions of interpretation in the Advaita tradition, the 
Vivarana and the Bhamati schools, by providing examples that are fitting 
for each.’ The text, therefore, can be used as an introductory text by both. 


Synopsis of the Essentials 


The Sara begins as most Indic philosophical and religious texts do with 
a verse in praise of one of the gods or the ultimate truth as the author 
conceives it. Here, the author seeks shelter in the unfragmented “Self” 


4Tt is obvious from the procedure adopted by Sadananda in presenting the conclu- 
sions of his tradition that four sources of knowledge are recognized: direct perception or 
experience, inference, comparison, and testimony. Testimony, which involves citing the 
texts of the Upanisads as proof of one’s position, holds the highest authority. Two other 
sources of knowledge are available to the Advaitin, postulation and non-cognition, but 
those are not as clearly represented in this text. 

'5These two traditions refer to the two major differences of interpretation of Sankara’s 
commentary on the Brahma-siitra. One of them, the Bhamati tradition, grew out of the 
commentary on Sankara’s bhasya by Vacaspati Misra (9th century C.E.). It was named 
Bhamatt, supposedly after Misra’s wife. The Vivarana school refers to the commentary of 
Prakasatman Yati (11th cent. C.E.) called the Paficapadika-vivarana, which is actually a sub- 
commentary on the commentary of Padmapada who was a direct disciple of Sankara. 
There are many differences between those two interpretations. The major one for the 
purposes of the text translated here arises in the way the living being is viewed with 
respect to its identity with Brahman. The Bhamati tradition understands the living being 
to be consciousness or Brahman delimited by ignorance. The Vivarana school sees the 
living being to be consciousness or Brahman reflected in ignorance. The first is called 
the delimitation view, the second the reflection view. In the text the first is represented 
by the forest and its trees. The forest occupies a certain space and each tree occupies an 
even more limited space. Brahman is the fullness of space, the Lord is the space occupied 
by the forest, and the ordinary living being is the space occupied by a tree. Though the 
last two spaces have different limitations, as space they are essentially the same as the 
fullness of space. The Vivarana viewpoint, in contrast, is represented in the text as the 
reservoir and its waters. The same sky is reflected in a whole reservoir and in a small 
part of its waters. The sky represents Brahman, its reflection in the reservoir is the Lord, 
and its reflection in a small part of its waters is the living being. The latter of these 
interpretations was the one most favored by the Advaita tradition as a whole. 
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(atman), in other words, Brahman, the unitary, supreme, impersonal being 
that underlies the universe. That Self is described as eternal being, joy, and 
consciousness and as the very foundation of all that is. This sort of verse 
is called a “performance of auspiciousness” (marigaldcarana). It is an act 
of worship or expression of faith that has the effect of clearing the way of 
obstacles to the completion of the work and often gives the reader a brief 
indication of the subject of the work.'° In the second verse, Sadananda 
offers his obeisance to his own teacher, Advayananda, thereby recognizing 
his indebtedness and simultaneously establishing the authority for the text 
he is about to present. 


The author then proceeds systematically to define Vedanta, the qual- 
ified student of the system, and the nature of the relationship between 
the student and the teacher. Following those preparatory remarks the in- 
struction begins in earnest with the introduction and development of the 
central idea of superimposition (adhyaropa). Superimposition is the impo- 
sition of something that is not real on something that is real. The example 
that is often given is that of the imposition of the idea of a snake on the 
reality of a rope that occurs when one mistakes a rope for a snake. The 
snake is not real because there is no real snake present. There is only a 
rope present and therefore it is what is real. The situation of mistaking 
a rope for a snake is thought to be similar to the way, according to Ad- 
vaita Vedanta, we, through ignorance, mistake motionless, undivided, im- 
personal Brahman for a world of seemingly infinite diversity. That is, an 
unreal world of multiplicity is superimposed on the reality of undifferen- 
tiated Brahman. 


A great deal of the discussion that follows in the text describes in some 
degree of detail how superimposition takes place through the influence of 
a mysterious power called maya that creates appearances. That power is 
also referred to as ignorance (avidya) and cannot be described, for although 
it “is” in some sense, it cannot be described as either being or nonbeing. 
The covering and projecting aspects of that power result in us and the 
world we see around us. The full details of that evolution can be gotten 
from the text itself and need not occupy us here. It should only be pointed 
out how well the text succeeds in connecting together several different 
ideas about the nature of phenomenal existence that occur in different 


l6The reader’s or student's way is also thought to be cleared of obstacles. 
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Upanisadic passages. Ignorance is viewed as having collective and dis- 
tributive influences that parallel each other. The collective influence brings 
out of Brahman the Lord (be it Visnu, Siva, or Sakti), and the distributive 
influence brings about ordinary living beings like you and me. Both cat- 
egories, Lord and living being, are Brahman characterized or limited or 
clouded by ignorance.” The process of world manifestation involves first 
the covering of pure, unbroken consciousness (Brahman) by ignorance in 
the form of a wrapping (koga) of joy,'® a process that results in the man- 
ifestation of the super-subtle “causal” bodies of the Lord and the living 
being. Then, as a result of ignorance’s power of projection, the five subtle 
elements (space or ether, air, fire, water, and earth) are produced and out 
of them arise the gross elements and gross bodies composed of those gross 
elements. The subtle body is the body of transmigration’? and the gross 
(i.e. physical) body is the temporary abode of the transmigration-body. 
That process is related in the text to the Upanisadic teaching of the five 
wrappings that cover the inner self like the layers of clothing, and also to 
the doctrine of four states of consciousness (waking, dream, deep sleep, 
and the “fourth”) that make up the different levels of the self’s experience. 


The effects on consciousness of this general process of evolution are 
made apparent in the text in the descriptions of the different ways in which 
the true Self is mistaken for those projections of ignorance (paras. 97-108). 
In a hierarchy ranging from the one most confused (who identifies the son 
with self) to the one least confused (who identifies emptiness with self), 
each example of confusion is associated with an opposing philosophical 
position (either actual or contrived). Therefore, the world is full of peo- 
ple who confuse the self with a variety of things that are not the self. The 


Tn this introduction and the translation that follows I generally have used the words 
characterized, characterization, and character to translate upahita, upadhana, and upadhi. 
These words are very important to the project of the Advaita tradition. They are often 
translated as limited, limitation, and delimiter. My use of the word characterization in- 
stead should be taken in the sense of giving character or characteristics to something. The 
imposition of character on the otherwise characterless Brahman by maya or ignorance is 
what makes the unlimited ground of being appear limited and possessed of discrete and 
diverse characters. 

18T am translating kosa as “wrapping” instead of the usual word “sheath,” which in 
English usually refers to the covering of a sword. 

The subtle body has seventeen limbs or parts: the five knowledge-gathering senses, 
the intellect and mind, the five action senses, and the five vital breaths. See para. 57 and 
following. 
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Advaitin (the non-dualist) alone understands the true nature of the self, 
i.e. that it is none other than inner consciousness. All the other things 
that attract some claim to being the self are merely objects, like pots, be- 
cause they are themselves revealed (that is, made known) by conscious- 
ness. Thus, inner consciousness which is eternal, pure, awakened, free, 
true, and self-luminous is the true Self. That having been established, the 
author of the text turns next to the counteraction or disabusing (apavada) of 
the confusion of other things with the Self. He describes how, confronted 
with correct knowledge, effects disappear into their causes in a great cos- 
mic devolution that ultimately results in disappearance of the cloud of ig- 
norance covering Brahman and the simultaneous dissolution of Lord and 
living being into their true state of being, Brahman.”” 


The discussion turns next to what are identified by the Advaita tradi- 
tion as the “great statements” (mahavakya) of the Upanisads. The greatest 
of them all is the statement: “you are that” (tat tvam asi, lit. “that you are”) 
which is repeated nine times in an important passage of the Chandogya 
Upanisad (6.8-16). The pronunciation of this great statement by the teacher 
to his student represents the culmination of his teaching. The teacher is 
telling his student that he (the student) is identical with Brahman which is 
the referent of the word “that” in the statement. As the author points out, 
all of the instruction on superimposition and the disabusing that occupies 
the first two thirds of the Sara has as its main purpose the clarification of 
the two terms “you” and “that” in the great statement. If the student has 
understood that discussion well, when the teacher tells him “you are that,” 
a realization dawns on the student and he responds with “I am Brahman” 
(aham brahmasmi) the second great statement of the Upanisads, this one 


This points to the peculiar Advaitin notion of causality. Some scholars (Chatterjee 
and Datta) call this view of causality satkarya-vada. Satkarya-vada is the belief that the 
effect is already existent in the cause. As a result, an effect is really only a transformation 
of the cause and after destruction returns to its cause. Cause and effect are essentially 
identical. The school of Sankhya presents the best example of this line of thought with 
its acceptance of the idea of transformation (parinama). Some schools of Vedanta accept 
the idea of transformation, too. Advaita Vedanta, however, does not. Instead, it holds 
the view of apparent transformation (vivarta). Ultimately, the effect is not real. When 
the unreality of the effect becomes known it disappears leaving only the cause, like the 
vanishing of the snake when one discovers it is a rope. Because destruction in the Advaita 
tradition is a later state that becomes identical with the former state (TATTEMTATAT CAT - 

), it only superficially appears like satkarya-vada. See the entry in Bharattya 
Darsana Kosa, vol. 3, part 1, for satkarya-vada. 
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from the Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad (1.4.10). 


If the discussion of superimposition and the disabusing elucidate the 
“that” and the “you” of the tat tvuam asi statement, the discussion that oc- 
curs next in the text (paras. 113-122) focuses on the meaning of “are” (asi). 
How are Brahman and dtman, so different on the face of it, to be under- 
stood as identical? The statement “you (the limited living being) are that 
(the unlimited, pure Brahman)” appears at first to be nonsensical. How 
can such a statement be meaningfully understood? The author takes up 
a discussion of some important techniques of interpretation that must be 
applied to the great pronouncement in order that it can be understood in 
the way the Advaitin thinks it should be. The discussion turns therefore to 
the topic of direct signification (abhidha) and indirect signification (laksana). 
A sentence may signify directly, by which is meant according to the literal 
meanings of the words of the sentence and their syntactic relationship, or 
it may signify indirectly, by which is meant according to an implication 
that is based on the literal meanings of the words of the sentence and their 
syntactic relationship. One may not choose between these two ways of 
signification according to one’s whims, however. The indirect means can 
only be applied if the direct means fails in some way. The classic example 
of the application of indirect signification is supplied in the sentence “the 
village resides on the Ganges” (gangayam ghosah prativasati). It is obvious 
to everyone that the village cannot literally be located on (or in) the river 
Ganges itself. One therefore must supply another meaning, one that is im- 
plied in the sentence, that the village is located not on the Ganges itself, 
but on one of its banks. That second meaning is the one that is arrived at 
through indirect signification. 


The situation is similar in the case of “you are that”. The “you” and the 
“that” are radically different, the “you” being a severely limited and fully 
characterized form of consciousness and the “that” being a completely un- 
limited and uncharacterized form of consciousness. They, therefore, can- 
not be meaningfully identified. But that is what the statement attempts 
to do on a literal level. Since the literal meaning fails, some form of indi- 
rect signification must be called into operation, and the discussion turns 
to which of the various types of indirect signification applies here. The 
author offers the form of indirect signification known as “partial” indirect 
signification (bhaga-laksana) as the form in operation here. Partial signi- 
fication is also known as “rejection/non-rejection” indirect signification 
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(jahad-ajahal-laksana). It is so called because part of the meaning of each 
of the terms being equated is rejected and part of it is retained. Thus, 
the part of the “you” that means limited and characterized and the part 
of the “that” that means unlimited and uncharacterized are rejected and 
the parts that mean consciousness are retained. Since the only part of the 
meaning of the two words, “you” and “that”, that remains after the re- 
jection is consciousness, there is no problem identifying them. Through 
partial indirect signification, then, the statement “you are that” becomes 
a meaningful sentence that identifies the living being with supreme Brah- 
man. 


Sadananda turns next (paras. 123-127) to the statement of realization 
“Tam Brahman” (aham brahmasmi), the second great pronouncement of the 
Upanisads according to the Advaita tradition. That statement is the verbal 
form of a special kind of mental operation, an operation said to have as- 
sumed the shape of unbroken form (akhandakarakarita) or, in other words, 
the form of the whole. Ordinarily, a mental operation occurs when the 
internal instrument (antahkarana or mind) traveling out through the var- 
ious sense organs takes the form of an object. The object then becomes 
known because the ignorance covering it is removed when the operation 
takes the object’s form and the reflected consciousness of that mental op- 
eration reveals what the object is. The mental operation described by “I 
am Brahman,” however, is unlike any other mental operation in that the 
object it takes the form of is Brahman itself. All other objects are broken 
or delimited into distinct, clearly defined objects like pots or plates. This 
one, however, is unbroken or unlimited. When the mental operation re- 
moves the ignorance covering that unbroken form, root ignorance is re- 
moved and along with root ignorance all of its effects are removed. The 
author tells us that it is like the burning of a cloth when the threads, the 
cloth’s causes, are burned. Now, one of those effects of root ignorance is 
the internal instrument that has taken the shape of unbroken form. When 
that mental operation, which is like a mirror, is impeded along with the 
impeding of its cause, only pure, unbroken consciousness remains, just as 
when a mirror that bears the reflection of one’s face is broken and what 
had appeared to be two (i.e. one’s own face and the mirror’s reflection) 
becomes one. This is the way realization of one’s identity with Brahman 
occurs according to the Sara. 


The focus turns next (paras. 128-145) to the set of practices that lead up 
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to, and should be performed until, the powerful moment of direct Brah- 
man experience: hearing, considering, contemplation, and concentration. 
The first three components of practice come from the famous recommen- 
dation of the Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad (2.4.5): “the Self indeed is to be seen, 
heard of, thought about, contemplated, Maitreyi!” Seeing the Self refers 
to the direct experience of Brahman and is given first not as a practice, 
but as an indication of the ultimate goal. The process actually begins with 
hearing, continues with considering or reflecting on what has been heard, 
advances to contemplation or meditation on what has been heard and 
reflected upon, and draws close to its culmination in concentration or a 
trance-like absorption in the non-dual substance. The practice of concen- 
tration (samadhi) is taken from the discipline of classical yoga, the other 
parts of which are also adapted to the end of bringing about the ultimate 
realization of the Advaita tradition, the direct experience of Brahman. 


The process of hearing, according to Sadananda, is one of properly in- 
terpreting the Vedanta texts and involves paying attention to indicators 
in the texts that point to their proper meaning. These indicators are the 
opening statement, the closing statement, repetition, novelty, result, glori- 
fication, and justification. It is thus a system of hermeneutics the correct 
application of which according to the Advaita tradition will demonstrate 
clearly that, while there are a number of diverse statements in the Vedantic 
texts, they are ultimately only about the non-dual substance. 


Considering or reflecting involves the use of argument or reasoning 
to support the meaning of the Vedanta texts already discovered in hear- 
ing. It therefore confirms and strengthens the convictions established dur- 
ing hearing. Contemplation is turning one’s flow of awarenesses from 
things other than the unbroken substance, like physical or mental objects, 
to things related to the unbroken substance. Concentration is either dis- 
criminate or nondiscriminate depending on whether or not there is an 
awareness of subject-object dichotomy. The absence of the dichotomy sig- 
nals the higher stage of nondiscriminate concentration. This is not itself 
the experience of Brahman, but it is the closest thing possible. What sep- 
arates this from Brahman realization is the persistence of a subtle mental 
operation which may or may not be noticeable. In the experience of Brah- 
man the mental operation, too, is eliminated when its cause, root igno- 
rance, is eliminated. From nondiscriminate concentration it is but a short 
leap to Brahman realization. 
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The eight constituent practices of classical yoga”! are presented next as 
“limbs” or means of reaching nondiscriminate concentration. These are re- 
straint, observance, posture, breath-control, withdrawal, fixation, medita- 
tion, and concentration. The only major change in the practices associated 
with yoga is the focus on non-dual substance that becomes the exclusive 
object of fixation, meditation, and concentration. The practices of yoga 
then become applied to the ends of the Advaita tradition. 


Of particular interest, however, are the four obstacles to nondiscrim- 
inate concentration that are recognized and discussed in the following 
section (paras. 146-152). As the proof text, a citation from Gaudapada, 
demonstrates, those are not borrowed from the practices of yoga, but rather 
extend back to the beginnings of the Advaita tradition. The first of the ob- 
stacles is dissolution (Jaya) which is apparently falling asleep while trying 
to concentrate. One commentator attributes it to laziness of the mind in 
concentration which, while not being distracted by external things, does 
not actively focus on the internal self.”” The second obstacle, distraction 
(viksepa), is being distracted by external objects, causing the mind to be 
drawn away from the non-dual substance. Third, being tinged (kasaya) is 
what happens when latent impressions left from past experiences tinge the 
mind and paralyze it or stop it from focusing on the non-dual substance. 
A commentator compares it with a man who leaves his home in order to 
see the king, but is stopped short by a guard at the gate of the court. Hav- 
ing left aside the external sense objects, a practitioner may still be stopped 
by the subtle internal traces of past experiences.** Those traces (in Sanskrit 
either vdsand or samskara) are typically considered the sources of memories 
and aesthetic experience. The final obstacle is indulging in joy or bliss. It 
amounts to becoming hung up on the level of discriminate concentration 
in which one experiences an intense joy, and therefore not advancing to 
the higher stage of non-disciminant concentration. A commentator com- 
pares it with the situation of a person who is after a treasure and who, 
while not actually laying hold of the treasure yet, finds it not protected by 
ghosts.** The absence of undesirable things like the treasure’s protecting 


?1By classical yoga I mean the system of yoga presented in the Yoga-sitra of Patafijali 
(2nd century B.C.E.) which is the first systematic treatment of the practice of yoga and the 
fundamental text of that school of Indian philosophy. 

2Nirsirhha Sarasvati, Subodhint, para. 147. 

31bid., para. 149. 

*4Buried treasures are often believed to be protected by ghosts (bhita) in India. Stories 
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ghosts produces a great joy in him. Similarly, one on the level of discrimi- 
nate concentration, while not having experienced the unending joy of the 
unbroken substance, experiences a joy produced by the cessation of the 
undesirable external manifestations and mistakes it for the joy of Brah- 
man.” One’s advancement is thus halted. For the problem of dissolution, 
one should awaken the mind; for distraction one should control the mind 
drawing it away from external objects; for the tinged condition one should 
understand its source and not force the mind towards the non-dual sub- 
stance; and one should avoid indulging in joy by remaining aloof through 
the wisdom of being able to distinguish between the real joy of Brahman 
and the joy arising from the end of undesirable things. One who success- 
fully overcomes the four obstacles develops a mind that is unwavering, 
like a flame in a windless place. 


The final section of the text is about those who have achieved liberation 
before the ends of their lives, that is, the living liberated (jrvan-mukta). A 
person who is liberated is situated in Brahman, that is, is entirely intent 
on it, and is free of all bonds. One is freed from all bonds because, as we 
saw, in the direct experience of Brahman, root ignorance and its effects are 
falsified by knowledge. In terms of the Hindu world-view, this means that 
the results of one’s past actions, which glue one to the world and generate 
one’s future bodies and experiences, are destroyed. Therefore, there is no 
future rebirth for the living liberated. The only thing that remains are the 
results of past actions that have already begun to fructify. Those are the 
results that have created the current life circumstances, the current body, 
and the current set of experiences. Because they are already in effect they 
are not destroyed when the rest are destroyed. When they are exhausted 
in the course of the remaining lifetime of the liberated person, that per- 
son achieves final liberation, becoming finally and irreversibly one with 
Brahman. 


The Sara attempts to give us some insight into the psychology of some- 
one who is liberated while living. It is not that the liberated one becomes 
unconscious of his body and his surroundings. After experiencing Brah- 
man the living liberated sees the actions being performed by his body, 


abound of kings or wealthy men burying their treasures to keep them from the hands 
of their enemies. Along with the treasure, servants or soldiers are buried to protect the 
treasures as ghosts. 

5Nrsirhha Sarasvati, para. 150. 
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senses, and mind under the influence of the latent impressions of his past 
actions, but does not see them as real. It is like someone knowledgeable 
watching a magic act. He sees the magic, but does not think of it as real. 
He thus becomes something like an indifferent observer of actions and re- 
actions that he has no connection with. Also, one need not worry that one 
who is liberated will then act however and say whatever he wishes believ- 
ing that nothing can affect him any longer. Just as the physical functions of 
eating and sleeping that existed before liberation continue after it, so, and 
the text gives us two possibilities here, the auspicious latent inclinations 
or traces will continue, or the liberated person will become indifferent to 
both auspicious and inauspicious tendencies. In either case the liberated 
one will behave. Moreover, all of the means to knowledge and the good 
qualities will continue to be present in the liberated one like so many or- 
naments. Then living only to complete the journey of his body, when the 
already active results of his past actions are exhausted, the life force of the 
liberated one dissolves into the highest Brahman and only Brahman re- 
mains. This completes the journey of the living being towards liberation. 


Varieties of Meaning 


The next question to be entertained about this text and its tradition is one 
of interpretation. What does it mean, what can it mean for thoughtful 
people, both Hindu and non-Hindu, at the beginning of the twenty-first 
century? There are a number of possible answers to this question which is 
after all a question of where one locates the truth in this system of teach- 
ings. Some, of course, will find it true in its own terms; others will find 
it true, but perhaps not in the way its author and community thought it 
true. Still others will find it true, but only for what it reveals of the ways 
in which its community of faith saw itself on the backdrop of the world, 
and perhaps beyond that for what it reveals of how other communities of 
faith might see themselves in relation to the world. Let us reflect on each 
of these in turn. 


The Advaita Vedanta tradition presents a powerful vision of the na- 
ture of reality and one that makes a strong claim to truth. Its claim to 
truth is perhaps on firmer ground than those of the pseudo-historical reli- 
gious traditions of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Modern textual criti- 
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cism, archaeology, and science have discredited much of what the Bible, 
for instance, teaches as truth.*° The Vedanta makes no serious histori- 
cal claims as evidence of its validity, but instead operates in the realm of 
metaphysics. It makes no difference if textual criticism and archaeology 
can demonstrate that the Veda and especially their final portions, the Upa- 
nisads, are not eternal, but had their origins some two and a half to three 
millennia ago and were written by certain individuals. Those “origins” 
are only the most recent manifestations of the eternal Veda, the Vedantin 
may argue, and those individuals are the sages through whom they are 
revealed, not their authors. It makes no difference if science has gone far 
beyond the simple five-element understanding of matter; that is only a re- 
finement of the basic schema of gases, solids, liquids, energy, and space. 
The five are part of the common experience of non-specialists and are suffi- 
cient for them in their daily lives. Sub-atomic particles and black-holes are 
merely parts of maya’s wonderful cosmic display and thus are neither real 
nor unreal nor ultimately describable. More importantly they have noth- 
ing to do with the truly real. The principles of the Vedanta’s metaphysics: 
superimposition of ignorance onto Brahman, the disabusal from that ig- 
norance through knowledge, the oneness of Self and Brahman, the possi- 
bility of liberation while living, and so forth are trans-historical. They are 
true for and can be known by anyone, past. present, or future. One does 
not need a special revelation from an Abraham, Moses, or Muhammad to 
know the truths of the Vedanta. What is more, the study and practice of 
Vedanta leads to an overwhelming and transforming experience that the 
Vedantin claim many have had. All of this points to the truth of the Ad- 
vaita Vedanta teaching. Still, if you don’t believe it, try it out and you will 
realize it for yourself, they say. 


Anyone who has walked, either actually or sympathetically, some dis- 
tance down the path of Advaita Vedanta, far enough at least to get a 
glimpse of the Advaitin’s world, will be able to attest to what a power- 
ful vision of reality it is and to what a relief and joy the transforming 
experience of Brahman must be. As part of that experience the burden 
of one’s fears, disappointments, anxieties, losses, frustrations, and limi- 


6For the most radical presentation of this evidence against historicity see Thomas L. 
Thompson, The Mythic Past: Biblical Archaeology and the Myth of Israel (Basic Books, 2000). 
Another work on this subject is Phillip R. Davies, In Search of Ancient Israel (Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1995). 
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tations is lifted off one’s shoulders and one realizes one’s true nature as 
unending consciousness and joy. In that moment when one realizes that 
there is no “other,” one’s fear vanishes for it is the “other” that one feared 
and even when the “other” was a source of joy, as the “other” often is, that 
joy was always contaminated with fear. The joy of Brahman is unlimited 
and uncontaminated by fear. This experience, however, so important to 
the validation of the tradition, points to an important difficulty the tradi- 
tion has in establishing its claim to truth. Unfortunately, the very traits 
that immunize Vedanta from being seriously challenged by textual criti- 
cism, archaeology, and science also prevent it from establishing itself as 
true. There may well be an experience of liberation or identity with Brah- 
man, but no matter how powerful and transforming it is, it will always 
remain a private experience that can never be publicly validated. It thus 
can never be the datum needed for publicly shared authentication. As one 
of the great Vedantin and Hindu renunciants, Agehananda Bharati, has 
said so well: 


private experience of an object of the religious sort does 
not confer existential status on the object or more simply ... 
from the fact that a saint sees God, or the Goddess, or Krsna, 
or Rama, or identifies himself with Brahman, the existence of 
God, of the Goddess, of Krsna, or of Rama, or of the Brahman 
does not follow.”” 


This is, of course, not a problem unique to Vedanta. Numerous reli- 
gious traditions face the same difficulty in pushing their claims to truth. 
In sum, then, while the Vedanta, free of some of the vulnerabilities of other 
traditions, cannot be easily falsified, it nevertheless requires a leap of faith 
that involves the acceptance of the authority of the Veda and especially of 
the Upanisads as revelations of the true nature of reality. If one is able to 
take that leap one can accept the Vedanta as true in its own terms. 


The Vedanta might also be accepted as true in terms other than those 
conceived of by its authors and communities. There are several ways, for 
instance, in which the Vedanta can be seen as prefiguring some of the mod- 
ern views of reality. As one interpreter of Hindu theology, Jose Pereira, 


27 Agehananda Bharati, The Ochre Robe (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1970), p. 237. 
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points out, there are a number of “archetypes” or modes of thought that 
existed in India long before they appeared in the West. Among them is a 
sense of the immensity of time and space that fits far better with modern 
scientific understanding of cosmology than anything available in the West 
before the 17th century. He quotes the great scholar of Buddhism Edward 
Conze who says: 


The Europeans of the 17th century were quite unaware that 
‘the wise men of the bygone ages’ in India had for a long time 
already done justice to the immensity of time and space, not, 
however, through marvelous discoveries and clear demonstrations 
[emphasis as found], but through the intuitions of their cosmic 
imagination.”® 


Even a radically materialistic interpretation might be proffered. We 
generally tend in our day to day activities to operate as if we were separate 
entities, apart from the rest of what there is in the world. In reality, how- 
ever, we are continuous with and inseparable from the rest of universe. 
What occurs in the world or in any region of the universe profoundly af- 
fects us and we in turn affect it. There is thus an underlying oneness that 
has differentiation imposed on it. The matter of which we are composed is 
the same matter that composes the universe; it flows into and out of us. We 
are like temporary eddies in this flow of matter and yet we regard these 
eddies as distinct and unique, ignoring the flow and its lesson of intimate 
connection with the whole. Thus might one who is a radical materialist 
interpret the Advaita Vedantic teaching in materialistic terms without too 
much difficulty. 


There are, and have been for some time, a number of books out at- 
tempting to connect the ancient Vedic tradition, of which the Vedanta 
forms an important part, with modern physics and scientific theory. These 
works are generally written by Hindu revivalists who are often trained 
scientists attempting to recover or “rediscover,” for themselves and oth- 
ers, the wisdom and value of their ancestors’ ancient traditions. A recent 


8Jose Pereira, Hindu Theology: a reader (New York: Image Books, 1976), p. 26. The 
citation of Conze is from his Buddhism: its essence and development (New York: Harper, 
1959), p. 49. 
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example of this kind of approach can be found in the book Vedic Physics: 
the scientific origin of Hinduism by Raja Ram Mohan Roy.”’ He claims that 
the Vedic scriptures contain a complex cosmology that is presented in code 
and that this cosmology has a scientific basis in the sages’ yogic experience 
of the interconnections between all levels of reality, human, earthly, and 
cosmic. As fanciful as such a claim may seem, Roy has expended great ef- 
fort and shown great cleverness developing his theme, based on his rather 
far-fetched interpretations (many would call them misinterpretations) of 
the Vedic texts, and has found a small but vocal circle of followers. Since 
many of the terms of the Vedic texts are interpreted as code words for the 
terminology of modern physics, this type of interpretation falls into the 
category of finding truth in terms other than those used by the authors of 
the tradition. 


Roy’s work is only among the most recent in a tradition of interpreta- 
tion of Veda and Vedanta that stretches back for nearly a century. An early 
and more sophisticated example of the same tendency can be found in the 
work of Swami Pratyagatmananda Sarasvati, whose name was Pramath- 
anath Mukhopadhyaya before his renunciation. He was born in 1881 and 
died in 1973. A professor of science during his working years, he devoted 
his efforts to showing the scientific foundations and implications of the an- 
cient Indian scriptures. He wrote in English, Bengali and Sanskrit, produc- 
ing some forty works during his long life. His major work is Japasitra, a 
six-volume work in Sanskrit with a Bengali commentary, on the “science” 
of mantra (incantation) and tantra (rite). His earliest work in this area, In- 
dia: her cult and education, was published in 1915.°° His major work on the 
relationship of the Vedic and Tantric traditions to physics is found in his 
book The Metaphysics of Physics; the background of modern cosmological con- 
ception in Vedic and Tantric symbolism (1964).°! Much of his work centered 
around an attempt to connect the Vedic symbolism and specifically no- 
tions of sound as vibration (mantra) with ideas current in modern physics. 
Again, the foundation of Swami’s work is in the idea that the writers of 
the ancient texts, the sages, had access to a special form of perception that 


?°Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Vedic Physics: scientific origin of Hinduism (Toronto: Golden Egg 
Publications, 1999). 

°Pratyagatmananda Sarasvati Swami, India: her cult and education, in The Complete 
Works of Swami Pratyagatmananda Saraswati (Calcutta: Saranam Asram, 1980). 

3!Pratyagatmananda Sarasvati Swami, The Metaphysics of Physics: the background of mod- 
ern cosmological conception in Vedic and Tantric symbolism (Madras: Ganesh, 1964). 
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arises as the result of yogic practices. By that form of perception they were 
able to know the basic structures of reality, in part because of the intimate 
connections between the microcosmic and macrocosmic realms of that re- 
ality. What can be known and experienced around one and inside of one 
applies with equal validity on a large scale to the cosmic realm. Similarly, 
what one does on the microcosmic level has repercussions on and influ- 
ence over the macrocosmic. This is an ancient idea in India and can be 
found in ancient religious modes of thought in other cultures as well. As 
we have seen with these two examples the idea is alive and well today.” 


A final example of the possibility of finding truth in the Advaita Vedan- 
tic perspective in ways not imagined by its framers comes from some re- 
cent developments in the realm of chaos theory. Recently two Australian 
scientists made the claim, based on computer simulations, that this uni- 
verse is based on nothing but randomness. To cite the opening paragraph 
of a recent article in New Scientist 


If you could lift a corner of the veil that shrouds reality, what 
would you find? Nothing but randomness, say two Australian 
physicists. According to Reginald Cahill and Christopher Klinger 
of Flinders University in Adelaide, space and time and all ob- 
jects around us are no more than the froth on a deep sea of 
randomness.*? 


3?There are many more examples of this type of interaction of some neo-Hindus with 
their ancient traditions. This urge to either blend modern science with ancient wisdom 
or discover scientific truths already expressed in those traditions must be a strong one 
today indeed for books are constantly appearing with this as their goal. A little known, 
but interesting book called Anita’s Legacy: an inquiry into first cause by Gurpur M. Prabhu 
(Ames, Iowa: Viresh Publications, 2000), a computer scientist teaching at an American 
university, is an example in which the author tries to present a similar message in the 
form of a narrative set in the United States and involving primarily Americans. Another 
good example of such an attempt is found in the work of Dr. V. Lakshmikantham, a dis- 
tinguished professor of mathematics, called The Origin of Human Past: children of immortal 
bliss (Mumbai: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1999). The physicist Amit Goswami, has written 
The Self-aware Universe: how consciousness creates the material world (New York: Jeremy P. 
Tarcher/Putnam, 1993) in an attempt to apply Advaita Vedanta concepts to the world 
described by modern physics. All of these writers are sophisticated scientists and mathe- 
maticians attempting to reinterpret aspects of their Hindu religious tradition in the light 
of modern science or vice versa. Of course, there are plenty of examples from other reli- 
gious traditions as well. 

33New Scientist, Saturday 26 February 2000. 
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Randomness might be seen as another way of referring to Brahman. 
Like Brahman randomness is indescribable, without character, laws, or 
limitations. As in the case of Brahman the world and all its contents rest 
upon randomness like foam upon an ocean, yet randomness is not directly 
perceived. It is even possible to account for our experience of the present 
(i.e. consciousness) in the theory developed by the two scientists. Unlike 
in Einstein’s theory, the future does not already exist. It is in the process 
of being created by randomness. This may seem far-fetched, but there are 
enough similarities at the least to give one pause. One has to ask, how- 
ever, should it be claimed that randomness and Brahman are harmonious 
or even the same, what Vedanta has contributed to this development or 
what it has to contribute. Sometimes, however, a mere change of perspec- 
tive, such as that often referred to as the Copernican revolution, is all a 
discovery needs. 


The final option for interpreting Vedanta involves passing over the two 
options already mentioned and settling on the certainty, however minimal 
it might seem in comparison to the other two, that the Vedanta was and 
still is believed to be true by its authors and its community. Since there 
seems to be very little empirical evidence of its truth (one might even say 
that empirical evidence contradicts it), one has to ask what it is that rec- 
ommends the Advaitic interpretation of reality to its community of belief. 
In order for it to have remained and flourished it had to appeal to some as- 
pect of the lives and experiences of its community. A premise I wish to put 
forward is the idea that, whatever else one may claim for it, religion is an 
intimate part of our fantasy lives. Putting aside the possibly unanswerable 
question of its truth or falsity, the most powerful aspect of religious belief 
may be found in its role in the realm of fantasy. There are a great many 
things that one can recognize as true. It is true that the sun appears to rise 
every day in the east, but that in itself has no particular appeal to fantasy. 
In religious belief, however, the most important element may be the ele- 
ment of fantasy. The truth claims that all religious belief-systems present 
function more to support, and in many cases to disguise, the fantastic di- 
mensions of those religious world-views. Viewed from this perspective, 
the Advaita Vedanta presents an extraordinary fantasy, one that in many 
ways outstrips even the egocentric Christian fantasy of an omnipotent, 
omniscient, transcendent god who, of all things, “loves me.” According to 
Advaita Vedanta, though currently ignorant of our great estate, we are the 
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supreme. Many in the West would blush at such a suggestion and per- 
haps even cover their ears, yet they would not even blink at the incredible 
self-inflation of the Christian fantasy. Why do some fantasies appeal to 
some and not to others? Both of these fantasies are at base narcissistic, yet 
they assume different conceptions of the nature of person.** In the West- 
ern case, the conception of the person is individualistic, at least since the 
Reformation. In the case of India one might say that the person is viewed 
not as an individual, but as a “dividual.” This is to say that the units 
of person-hood are differently delineated. In India, in so far as it has not 
been influenced by the West, the unit of person-hood is the extended fam- 
ily or perhaps the community. Persons in those entities are merely parts 
or limbs of the larger being. The family or the community is like a gi- 
ant with many heads, eyes, and feet, to borrow an image from an ancient 
Vedic hymn.°*° Whatever happens to the larger entity affects the parts and 
whatever happens to the parts affects the larger entity. There is a sense of 
self, a sense of connectedness, tying this huge and scattered entity together 
and a nostalgia for that mythic time when all those heads, eyes and feet 
were connected in one body, before the great dismembering sacrifice that 
created this world and scattered the limbs of that being abroad.°” Advaita 
Vedanta extends this model beyond the various families and communities 
to include all living beings. 


Religious fantasies often exist in tandem with particular social and cul- 
tural environments and in many cases are inversions or reversals of those 
environments. Thus, one has to look at the social and political environ- 
ment of the Vedantic teaching of the identity of self and Brahman in order 
to understand some of its appeal. Out of the rigidly stratified and bru- 
tally differentiated social structure of ancient and medieval India arose 
the great fantasy of underlying identity and equality. By social structure I 
am of course referring to the infamous caste system which was probably 
devised originally by the brahmana caste as a way of integrating incursive 


54For an excellent study of the narcissism of non-dualism in Hinduism see The Oceanic 
Feeling by Jeffrey Masson (Dordrecht, Holland, Boston: D. Reidel Pub. Co. 1980). For 
a classic account of Christian narcissism (though before Freud’s time) see The Essence of 
Faith according to Luther by Ludwig Feuerbach, translated by Melvin Cherno, (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967). 

35] borrow this term from McKim Marriott. 

3°Re Veda, 10.90, the Purusa-sikta. 

3”The Purusa-sikta again. 
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groups of new people, invaders or peaceful migrants, into the central so- 
ciety while maintaining their own distinctiveness and the distinctiveness 
of each of these groups. In short, it is ancient India’s version of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, except that the goal was not to create 
a “melting pot,” but to preserve the individual cultures and practices of 
each of the groups. The system appears to have worked well enough and 
to be one of the reasons why civilization in India has survived for close to 
three thousand years in an unbroken continuity. All the different groups 
occupy a place in the social hierarchy and have a function that is viewed 
as contributing to the well-being of the society as a whole. The details 
of this system are managed from the top by the brahmana who in their 
roles as priests and literati control the flow of divine blessing and divine 
information. The system is an inclusive hierarchy;** the groups are kept 
separate by restrictions on intermarriage, and participation in a particu- 
lar group depends on birth. Each of these elements is important for the 
maintenance of the system. The hierarchy provides a powerful mecha- 
nism of control, the restricted intermarriage allows each group to main- 
tain its distinctiveness, its own sub-culture, and inclusion by birth guar- 
antees the passing on from generation to generation of the accumulated 
family wisdom and skills that contribute to strengthening the function of 


38By inclusive hierarchy I mean a hierarchy in which the higher categories are higher 
because they are considered more complete, more whole. They thus include the lower 
categories which are thought of as issuing out of them. The lower categories are less 
complete because they are more clearly defined or characterized and less adaptable. An 
example of this kind of inclusive hierarchy is found in this text in the issuing forth of the 
elements from each other. The progression is from subtle to gross, from bright to dark, 
from active to dull. In addition, a process of mixing produces the really gross elements. 
Thus, all the castes and their functions are contained in the brahmana caste. When they 
are differentiated out, each caste is capable of performing its own function, but not the 
function of the other castes. The brahmana is capable of performing all roles as is evident 
in the legal texts in which the brahmana are allowed to take on the work of any of the 
lower castes in times of difficulty. As the great law text of the Hindu traditions, the Laws 
of Manu (AIeAte, 1.93, trans. by Buhler) says: 


As the Brahmana sprang from (Brahman’s) mouth, as he was the first-born, 
and as he possesses the Veda, he is by right the lord of this whole creation. 


The brahmana then represent pure and undifferentiated humanity, full of potential 
whereas the lower castes are differentiated and limited, mixed, as with the gross ele- 
ments. The other castes are given dominion over certain sub-regions of creation, but the 
brahmana own it all. 
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the group in the larger society. Thus, musicians become better musicians 
and artisans better artisans, etc, partially for genetic reasons and partially 
for environmental reasons. Underlying the hierarchy is a conception of 
ritual purity which extends into the realms of food and personal cleanli- 
ness. Those at the top of the hierarchy are also felt to have the greatest 
ritual purity, ritual purity being required for interaction with the sacred. 
They are, according to Manu (1.94), the very mouths of the gods. What 
they eat the gods also enjoy. Those wishing to rise higher in the hierarchy 
must demonstrate to those at the top, through their patronage and adop- 
tion of ritually pure habits, that they qualify for being accepted as higher. 
This very rarely happens and it happens not to individuals, but to whole 
communities. Without exception individuals remain in the caste that they 
are born into. All in all it was an extraordinary system, a rather daring, 
thought-provoking, and, given the Indic historical context, a wise experi- 
ment in human social organization. As with all rigidly hierarchical forms 
of social organization, however, the caste system promotes inequality, cru- 
elty, and a kind of racism rarely seen on the face of the earth. It is perhaps 
in the recognition of the dark side of the social reality that the fantasy of 
fundamental equality or identity finds its richest soil. 


One can imagine how a fantasy of fundamental identity might oper- 
ate in various segments of the Hindu society, appealing to each in differ- 
ent ways. To the brahmana at the top, it offers both solace and challenge. 
The reminder that at the most fundamental level, the level of the true and 
abiding self, there is no difference between him and the lowest of corpse- 
carrying outcastes places a severe strain on his pride of position and tra- 
dition. The recognition that all of his brahmana qualities for which others 
bow at his feet inhere only in his body and have nothing to do with who or 
what he really is is bound to be humbling. That in and of itself might not 
be considered a very pleasant experience, but it must be remembered that 
this kind of teaching, while alluded to in other stages of life, is usually re- 
served for the final stage of life, when the brahmana leaves home to lead the 
life of a renunciant or ascetic (sannydsa). At the end of a brahmana man’s 
life, it is recommended in the law texts that he perform his own funeral 
and leave home to lead a life of detachment as a wandering, homeless as- 
cetic. This stage of life is devoted to realizing one’s identity with Brahman 
and gaining liberation from the cycle of repeated birth and death. It ap- 
pears to have been appropriated from the Jaina and the Buddhist monas- 
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tic traditions and was institutionalized by Sankara, the great teacher of 
the Advaita Vedanta tradition, in the system of the ten orders of renun- 
ciants (dasanamin). One seeks in this homeless life to find peace in oneself 
and with the world, and the fantasy of identity must appease much of the 
guilt one must feel, consciously or unconsciously, for a lifetime spent en- 
gaged in the violence of putting others in their places, in having them step 
aside to let one pass on the path. Where is there room for guilt if the one 
putting down and the one being put down are really one and the same? 
The whole world with its ups and downs becomes a play or a game with 
interchangeable parts, all played by the same being. No real harm has or 
can be done. 


For the non-brahmana the teaching is one of encouragement. One is as- 
sured that as bad as one’s current position may be, it is only transitory and 
that one is in true nature, if not physical nature, as great as any brahmana. 
It is thus a fantasy of power for those who are weak and a fantasy of abso- 
lution for those who are powerful, a fantasy of fearlessness for those who 
are frightened and one of joyfulness for those who are disappointed. It 
is the complete opposite of the stratified, complex, unkind social world 
in which its authors and their community lived. Armed with such a fan- 
tasy, lives that probably seem not to amount to much are transformed into 
meaningful, maybe even beautiful lives for those who live them. Appar- 
ently, the transformative power of the Advaita religious perspective is just 
as great today as it has been in the past, not only in India, but also in the 
West where it has been spread in various forms through various avenues. 


The Commentaries, Editions, and Translations 


The Vedanta-sara has three major commentaries: the Subodhini (Easy In- 
struction), the Balabodhini (Instruction for Children or Beginners), and the 
Vidvanmanoranyjant (Pleasing to the Minds of the Learned). The first of the 
commentaries is by Nrsirhha Sarasvati who was, as mentioned before, 
possibly a disciple of a disciple of Sadananda and who claims to have 
completed the work in 1588 C.E. It is by far the easiest of the commen- 
taries and often provides interesting and picturesque examples meant to 
illumine the teaching of the text. Some of those examples I have worked 
into the fabric of the synopsis of the text. The second commentary is by the 
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great teacher of the Mimarhsa school of Hindu philosophy, Apadeva (1650 
C.E.), whose major work is the Apadeviya or the Mimamsa-nyaya-prakasa 
(Light on the Logic of Mimamsa). In his commentary on the Vedanta-sara, 
which is the shortest of the three, he sticks to the topic of Vedanta and 
in some places carries the discussion to an advanced level. His commen- 
tary is in some places the most difficult of the three. It is also the most 
conservative. An example of its conservatism is found the discussion of 
the adhikari, the qualified student of Vedanta.*’ Apadeva glosses the word 
“knower” (pramatr) with “brahmana men who have good habits” and cites 
a text that states that women, Sidra (the lowest caste) and friends of the 
twice-born are not allowed to study the Veda. He goes on to say that the 
famous Upanisadic woman MaitreyI who was taught about Brahman by 
her husband, Yajfiavalkya, is only an example of praise or glorification 
(arthavada) not a teaching to be taken seriously. He admits, however, that 
not all brahmana are qualified to study Vedanta, only those who have the 
four cultivations (sadhana-catustaya). The other two commentators take 
a broader view of who is qualified to be a student of Vedanta, Nrsimmha 
Sarasvati pointing to Vidura, the knower of Brahman mentioned in the 
great epic the Mahabharata who was a Siidra. Ramatirtha merely uses the 
word jiva which means any living being.*? Ramatirtha, the author of the 
third commentary, was one of the teachers of the great Advaitin Mad- 
hustidhana Sarasvati ( 1650 C.E.) who wrote one of the masterpieces of the 
Advaita tradition, the Advaitasiddhi (The Establishment of Non-dualism). 
Ramatirtha was also a disciple of a teacher named Krsnatitha. His com- 
mentary is the largest and pushes the text far beyond its elementary and 
introductory bounds. Thus, the three commentaries augment the text in 
their own ways. 


There have been a number of editions of the Vedanta-sara with vari- 
ous of its commentaries. A list of many of the editions can be found in 
the Bibliography. The edition that I primarily used for this translation is 
the one by Brahmacari Medhacaitanya which includes the text, a Bengali 
translation of the text, and all three commentaries in Bengali script.*! Since 


°°Paragraph 6 and the commentaries on it. 

“°Ramatirtha characterizes the “knower” as a living being who is unmistaken in 
worldly and Vedic matters. 

“\Brahmacarl Medhacaitanya, ed. Vedanta-sara (Kalikata: Sri Ramakrsna Vedanta 
Matha, 1980). 
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there are sometimes misprints in the Medhacaitanya edition, I often con- 
sulted the text as printed in Hiriyanna’s edition, which contains the text 
in Devanagari script and Hiriyanna’s fine English translation.” Two other 
editions have been useful for checking the readings of the commentaries. 
The first is the edition done by Col. G. A. Jacob which contains both the 
Subodhini and the Vidvanmanorafijani.* The second edition I have referred 
to is the one brought out in 1911 by the Sri Vani Vilasa Sastra Series which 
contains only the commentary of Apadeva.“ The latter edition is of special 
interest because it contains a long (100 pages) essay in response to some of 
the claims and criticisms made by European scholars, specifically Thibaut 
and Jacob, on the subject of Vedanta. We see here one of the many exam- 
ples of a powerful native response to the patronizing study of important 
texts of Indic philosophy and religion by the missionaries and their sup- 
porters, whose major purpose was to try to demonstrate the bankruptcy 
of Hinduism. 


The Vedanta-sara has a long history of translation. The first English 
translation of the text appeared nearly two hundred years ago in 1811, the 
work of William Ward, a missionary at the Shreerampur mission north of 
present day Calcutta. Ward’s translation was not, however, done from the 
original Sanskrit. It was done from a Bengali translation made by an un- 
known pandita in the employ of the mission or commissioned by it. The 
Bengali translation is interesting in its own right as it is one of the earliest 
surviving examples of Bengali prose. In 1811 Ward published a large work 
in four volumes entitled Accounts of the Writings, Religion, and Manners of 
the Hindoos: including translations from their principal works and his transla- 
tion of the Vedanta-sara appeared in the first volume.* The next translation 
of the work came out in 1850 and was done by J. R. Ballantyne. Another 
translation of the text came out in The Pandit, a monthly journal published 
in Benares, in 1873 and one by Col. G. A. Jacob after that entitled A Manual 
of Hindu Pantheism. The third edition of Jacob’s translation was included 
in Trubner’s Oriental Series in 1891. In 1929 one of the best translations was 


“ Hiriyanna, M., ed. and trans., Vedanta-sara (Poona: Oriental Book Agency, 2nd ed. 
1962). 

‘Jacob, G. A., ed. The Vedantasara of Sadananda, together with the commentaries of 
Nrsimhasarasvati and Ramatirtha. (Bombay: Tukaram Javaji, 1894) 

“4 Vedantasara of Sadananda (Srirangam: Sri Vani Vilas Press, 1911). 

“Cattopadhyaya, Sunilakumara, ed. Ekti dusprapya Bamla gadya pumthi: Vedantasara 
(Shreerampur: Council of Shreerampur College, 1984), p. 12. 
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published, the translation, with extensive notes, made by the great scholar 
of Indic philosophy, Mysore Hiriyanna. The most recent translation of the 
text is that of Swami Nikhilananda, published initially in the 1930s. It 
has been re-edited and republished numerous times since then and is still 
available from the Advaita Ashrama. 


One might wonder why a new translation is needed of a work that has 
been translated so many times before. Any translation of a difficult and 
profound text like this is only an approximation. None of them capture 
the text exactly or in the fullness of its wisdom and no translation proba- 
bly ever will. Nevertheless, every generation should make an attempt to 
grapple with the great classics of the past. The last translation of the text 
was made some seventy years ago and it is about time to try to present 
another that will give it a voice more adequate to the end of the twentieth 
and beginning of the twenty-first century. Hopefully, each new transla- 
tion, building on the strengths and attempting to correct the weaknesses 
of its predecessors, will be an improvement over the earlier ones, a closer 
approximation of the original or a more full hearing of what the author of 
the text had to say. That at least has been the object of my work on this 
translation. It is through a process something like this that we have come 
to an ever better understanding of many of the ancient classics of Western 
civilization, classics like the works of Plato or Aristotle. The Vedanta-sara 
and other fundamental works of Indic philosophy and religion certainly 
deserve prominent places among such works, especially in an ever shrink- 
ing world in which national cultures are being replaced by a shared world 
culture and history. There is no justifiable excuse for educated men and 
women of the twenty-first century not to know something about Vedanta, 
or the Bhagavad-gita, or the Tao Te Ching or Popul Vuh, to use examples from 
other philosophic and religious traditions. As for learning some of the ba- 
sics of Vedanta, there is no better place to begin than with the Vedanta-sara. 
Beyond that it is hoped that some of these young men and women, af- 
ter reading the Sara, will become curious enough to dig deeper into the 
subtleties of this extraordinary system of metaphysics. 
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The Vedanta of Inconceivable Difference 
and Non-difference 


At about the same time that Sadananda was composing his Vedanta-sara, 
far down the Ganges, almost where the great river meets the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a religious revival was taking place. The leader and center of this re- 
vival was a charismatic and intensely emotional devotee of Krsna whose 
renunciation name was Sri Krsnacaitanya (Caitanya for short).*© It is in- 
teresting to imagine that the two men may have passed each other on the 
streets of Varanasi during Caitanya’s visit there. Born into a brahmana fam- 
ily in 1486 C.E. in the town of Navadvipa as Visvambhara Misra son of 
Jagannatha Misra, Caitanya sparked off a religious movement that swept 
through Bengal and spread to other parts of India within a century. That 
movement of enthusiastic devotion to Krsna and to Radha, Krsna’s femi- 
nine consort/power (Sakti), still continues today, most noticeably in Bengal 
and around the ancient town of Mathura in India’s northern state of Uttar 
Pradesh. Over the last century or so, as a result of the work of several zeal- 
ous and talented gurus, the tradition has spread in various incarnations to 
all parts of the world.” Although Caitanya was well educated and was a 
teacher in the traditional Indic school system for a while, he never wrote 
much himself. Instead he attracted as followers some of the leading tal- 
ents of his time and asked them to write the philosophical, theological, 


“By renunciation name, I mean the name that he took when he entered the renun- 
ciant’s stage of life (sannydsa). The greatest of the biographies of the saint Caitanya, The 
Immortal Acts of Caitanya (Caitanya-caritamrta) written by Krsnadasa Kaviraja (16th cen- 
tury), has recently been published by Harvard University Press. The translation from the 
Bengali is by Edward C. Dimock with the assistance and editing of Tony K. Stewart. 

*’Perhaps the first guru of this tradition to come to the United States was Premananda 
Bharati in 1902. His book Sree Krishna: the lord of love, published in 1904, did reason- 
ably well and was later republished by William Ryder and Sons, Ltd., London, in 1912 
(2). See “Baba Premananda Bharati (1857-1914), An early twentieth-century encounter 
of Vaisnava devotion with American culture: a comparative study” by Gerald T. Carney 
in Journal of Vaisnava Studies, vol. 6, no. 5, Spring 1998. Another important Caitanyite 
teacher, Mahanamabrata Brahmacari, completed his doctoral degree at the University of 
Chicago in 1935. There are a number of representatives of this religious tradition who 
spread the faith in the West these days. The most high profile group, unfortunately one 
with questionable authenticity, has been the International Society of Krishna Conscious- 
ness (ISKCON) or Hare Krishna Movement, founded by A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami in 
the 1960s. 
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and ritual works that became the foundation of the religious tradition. 


There is a popular verse that summarizes a commonly held view of 
Caitanya’s main teachings. It is found at the beginning of a 16th century 
commentary on the Bhagavata Purana called the Treasure Chest of the Opin- 
ions of Sri Caitanya (Caitanya-mata-mafijusa) by Srt Natha Cakravartin. It is 
as follows: 


The Lord who is the son of the king of Vraja is to be worshiped 
and his home is Vrndavana. The form of worship devised by 
the wives of Vraja is the most pleasing. The Bhagavata is the 
purest source of knowledge. Selfless love (preman) is the high- 
est goal of human life. This is the opinion of the great master 
Sri Caitanya. To that we give our greatest respect.*® 


The “son of the king of Vraja” is another name for Krsna. Caitanya rec- 
ognized Krsna as the highest deity and thus reversed the ancient tradi- 
tion that regarded Krsna as but one of the many incarnations of Visnu. 
For Caitanya, Krsna was the fullest and highest manifestation of deity. 
As Krsna is holy, so is the land in which he is believed to have spent his 
early days, Vrndavana. Among all of the worshipers of Krsna, Caitanya 
thought that the way the cowherd women (called gop?) of Vraja worshiped 
him was the best. Theirs was the way of selfless giving of themselves for 
Krsna’s pleasure. The most pure of all scriptures is, in Caitanya’s view, 
the Bhagavata Purana, the Tenth Canto of which tells the story of the life of 
Krsna with special reference to his days in Vrndavana. The highest goal of 
life is not one of the usual goals recognized in the Hindu tradition: wealth 
(artha), sensual enjoyment (kama), religious duty (dharma), and liberation 
(moksa). For Caitanya it was selfless love (preman) for Krsna, a condition of 
emotional life he felt was most purely manifested in the love the cowherd 
women of Vraja gave to Krsna. 


48 Caitanya-mata-mafijusa: 
WAT AAMAS SIA FATAL 
Tear aragaraar asaya ar aferar | 


saameniatys saree a: Te 
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Thus, Caitanya understood the Vedantic absolute as a highly attractive 
and loving, personal god. Considering their radically different views on 
Vedanta, therefore, Sadananda might have shaken his head and lamented 
the straying of such a fine young renunciant from the path of non-dualism. 
According to Caitanya’s hagiographies many of the renunciants of the 
non-dualist orders did lament his straying from their fold. 


Among the many learned men who became followers of Caitanya were 
the two brothers, Sanatana and Rupa, and their nephew Jiva. These three 
men formed the hub of a group of followers who at Caitanya’s request set- 
tled in Vrndavana near the city of Mathura in the state of Uttar Pradesh, 
not far from the Moghul seat of power in Agra. There they wrote books, 
“recovered” the sites of Krsna’s activities, and developed the methods of 
worship and meditation that became the standards for the later tradition. 
The tradition gave them the title of respect, gosvamin, “master of cows” 
(Krsna was after all a cowherding boy in his youth), and looked to their 
writings and examples for edification and inspiration. Sanatana Gosvamin 
focused on theology, ritual, and hermeneutics; Ripa Gosvamin on reli- 
gious aesthetics, poetry and drama; and Jiva Gosvamin, working with the 
South Indian follower of Caitanya, Gopala Bhatta, concentrated on philos- 
ophy, hermeneutics, and poetry. Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin provided the 
ritual foundations for the worship and practices of the tradition. No one 
in the group — which, with the addition of Raghunatha Bhatta Gosvamin 
and Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin, is referred to as the Six Gosvamin of 
Vrndavana — wrote a commentary on the Vedanta-siitra (another name for 
the Brahma-sitra) or anything specifically on Vedanta; however, Vedantic 
philosophy pervades their writings. The group produced no formal com- 
mentary on the Vedanta-siitra because it believed the Bhagavata Purana to be 
written by the same author as the Vedanta-sitra and thought of the Purana 
as the most authoritative commentary (bhdsya) on the siitra. Instead they 
directed their energy to expounding the philosophy of the Purana. Indeed, 
the Bhagavata begins with the same words as the first teaching sitra of the 
Vedanta-sitra (janmady asya yatah — “that from which this [universe] has 
its birth, and so forth,” B.s., 1.1.2), indicating some intended connection 
there. This strategy worked well for the first century and a half until the 
Caitanya tradition came more directly into competition with other tradi- 
tions and was forced to define itself in more formal terms. 


Although the first generation of writers did not produce any dedicated 
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Vedantic text, they were able to give the tradition a philosophical and theo- 
logical identity that distinguished it from the other religious communities 
of that time. This was accomplished primarily in the work of Jiva Gosva- 
min who picked up and completed the efforts of Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin 
by composing the six theological treatises referred to as the The Six Treatises 
(Sat-sandarbha) or collectively as the Treatises on the Philosophy of Bhagavata 
Purana (Bhagavata-sandarbha). The Treatises follow a line of thought ex- 
pressed in a verse from the Bhagavata Purana (1.2.11): 


Knowers of the truth say the [highest] truth, which is non-dual 
knowledge (tattva), is called Brahman, Paramatman, and Bha- 
gavan.” 


Here the author of the Purana is making the claim that the absolute, which 
is non-dual consciousness, is described by three distinct names. Brahman 
is the non-dual absolute of the Advaita Vedanta tradition and represents 
the transcendent absolute. Paramatman or Highest Self is the immanent 
aspect of deity dwelling within the world and in all living beings as their 
inner witness as they are born, live, die, and transmigrate from one body 
to another. Bhagavan is the personal form of the deity with whom one may 
enter a personal, loving relationship. These are three visions of the abso- 
lute held by three different types of religious practitioner: the follower of 
Vedanta, the practitioner of yoga, and the devotee of the personal deity. 
The author of the Purana thus tries to integrate all three visions of the ab- 
solute into one overarching system by saying that they all refer to the same 
non-dual truth or principle. That is the process followed and extended by 
Jiva in the Treatises. 


The first three of the six treatises derive their names from the verse from 
the Purana. The first is called the Treatise on the Truth (Tattva-sandarbha) and 
is the work in which Jiva discusses Brahman and criticizes the Advaita tra- 
dition’s efforts to promote this as the only valid representation of absolute 
truth. The second is the Treatise on the Personal Lord (Bhagavat-sandarbha) 


“° Bhagavata (1.2.11): 
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and focuses on the nature of Bhagavan, the personal lord in his own na- 
ture. The third is the Treatise on the Highest Self (Paramatma-sandarbha) and 
focuses on Paramatman as the ground of the living beings (j7va) and of 
the power of that creates the world. The last three treatises adopt another 
schematic. One should know three things before embarking on a course 
of study or religious cultivation: the fundamental subject-matter of a dis- 
cipline (abhidheya), the relationship of the student to that subject-matter 
(sambandha), and the purpose of the study or discipline (prayojana). Thus, 
Jiva’s fourth treatise, the Treatise on Krsna (Krsna-sandarbha) represents the 
subject-matter of the tradition’s religious discourse: Krsna. The fifth, the 
Treatise on Devotion (Bhakti-sandarbha), defines the relationship one has (or 
should have) with the subject-matter: devotion or bhakti. The sixth, the 
Treatise on Love (Priti-sandarbha), describes the final purpose or goal of the 
endeavor: divine love (preman or priti). In his auto-commentary on the 
second of the six Treatises, called All-Conversant (Sarva-samvadini), Jiva pro- 
vides the Caitanya tradition with an orientation that pushes the tendency 
towards integration, initiated by the author of the Bhagavata Purana, to its 
logical completion. 


He defined the fundamental position of the Caitanya tradition as acintya- 
bhedabheda-tattva, the principle (tattva) of inconceivable (acintya) difference 
(bheda) and non-difference (abheda). He said that there exists a relationship 
between the deity and the world and its living beings of both difference 
and non-difference, and this relationship is ultimately beyond human abil- 
ity to comprehend. With this principle Jiva has accepted those Vedantic 
schools that have taught non-difference or non-dualism in various ways 
and at the same time he has accepted those Vedantic schools that have 
taught difference or dualism in various forms. His acceptance of the va- 
lidity of both camps has led to the assertion of inconceivability. If one side 
were considered invalid then the other would have to be accepted as valid. 
To accept both mutually contradictory assertions as true is to suggest that 
reality is beyond our ability to understand. If he faults any of the other 
Vedantic schools, it is because they have not gone far enough. They have 
settled with only part of the truth and taken that one part for the whole 
truth. 


Surprisingly enough, the principle of inconceivable difference and non- 
difference is not based on a passage or verse from the Bhagavata Purana, but 
comes from a commentary by a Vaisnava teacher named Sridhara Svamin 
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on a verse from the Visnu Purana (1.3.2). This verse answers the question: 
how does the pure, unknowable, quality-less Brahman become the agent 
of creation? The response is: 


Just as the powers of all things are beyond the scope of con- 
ceivable knowledge, so are the powers of Brahman, which are 
the sources of creation and so forth. O best of ascetics, they are 
like the power of heat belonging to fire.” 


Sridhara in his commentary on this verse defines “inconceivable” as 
being unable to think of something in terms of difference or non-difference. 
For Sridhara the powers of Brahman are inconceivable in this sense, but 
they are knowable through the source of knowledge called postulation 
(arthapatti). Postulation is a kind of reasoning exemplified by this example: 
“Devadatta does not eat during the day, yet Devadatta is fat. Therefore, 
he must eat at night.” When applied to the situation of Brahman and the 
creation of the world, the reasoning would go something like this: “Brah- 
man is pure and without material qualities, yet there has been a creation 
of the world. Therefore, Brahman must have powers that bring about the 
creation of the world, like the fire’s power to generate heat.” Jiva builds 
on these ideas and argues in his commentary on the Treatise on the Personal 
Lord (para 16): 


Therefore, because of being unable to think of it (power) as not 
different from his own nature, difference is perceived; and be- 
cause of being unable to think of it as different from his own 
nature, non-difference is perceived. Therefore, the difference 
and non-difference of the power and the possessor of the power 
are accepted and those are unthinkable.*! 


Visnu Purana (1.3.2): 
waa: a4 : 
Aasal TATSAT ST ATT ATA: | 
watet AAT AS WAHT FATMAT I 
Quoted in Jiva’s Treatise on the Personal Lord, para. 16 (Sastri) or pp. 30-31 (Chatterjee). 
5! Treatise on the Personal Lord Casas ech Teas Seah acy 
Praquaercaretes rite 
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The power and the possessor of power, then, become the fundamental cat- 
egories of the Caitanya tradition. The possessor of power is Krsna and the 
power is everyone and everything else. The relationship between those 
categories is one of inconceivable difference and non-difference. 


Inconceivable difference and non-difference became the private or in- 
ternal understanding of the nature of reality for the Caitanya tradition, 
buried as it was in a footnote on a text generally read only by a few mem- 
bers of the tradition. This was all that was needed for the tradition for a 
century and a half, however. Only after it faced a challenge from outside 
did it have to take a public stance. That challenge came from a tradition 
called the Ramanandi sect which found itself in competition with the Cai- 
tanya tradition for the support of a king of Rajasthan, Maharaja Jayasimha 
Sawai II (18th cent.). By then the first generation of theologians were long 
gone. The tradition turned instead to a young scholar named Baladeva 
Vidyabhtsana to defend it. In order to do that, Baladeva had to compose a 
full commentary on the Brahma-sitra, which he named the Govinda-bhasya 
after Govinda, one of the major images of Krsna worshiped in the tra- 
dition; and it is said that he wrote it in less than a month.°* That same 
Baladeva Vidyabhtsana is the author of the second text translated here, 
The Necklace of Truth-Jewels. 


Baladeva Vidyabhusana 


Not much is known about Baladeva’s early life. Several accounts” say that 
he was born ina vaisya™ family ina village called Remuna now in the Bale- 
sar subdivision of Orissa. Although his caste was not high, they report, he 
demonstrated himself to be an uncommonly gifted student and contin- 
ued his studies in grammar, literary criticism, logic, Vedic studies, and 


°?Baladeva says in one of his other works, the Siddhanta-ratna (8.31), that the deity 
Govinda instructed him in a dream to write the commentary. 

°3Sudesh Narang in The Vaisnava Philosophy according to Baladeva Vidyabhisana (Delhi: 
Nag Publishers, 1984), pp. 1-2. Michael Wright and Nancy Wright, “Baladeva 
Vidyabhtisana: the Gaudiya Vedantist” in the Journal of Vaisnava Studies, Vol.1, No. 2 
(Winter 1993), pp. 158-184. Bhaktivedanta Vaman Swami in his Bengali introduction to 
the Siddhanta-ratnam (Navadvipa: Sri Gaudiya Vedanta Samiti, 1973), pp. v-vii. 

>4The vaisya caste or varna is the third caste and is usually made up of agriculturalists, 
merchants, and artisans. 
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Vedanta. At an early age he is supposed to have become a follower of the 
Madhva tradition, a Vaisnava tradition founded by the saint Madhva in 
South India in the 13th cent. C.E., and to have traveled to Mysore to study 
the Madhva texts and commentaries. He later returned to his own state of 
Orissa and settled in the temple town of Jagannath Puri. There he met and 
had discussions with Radhadamodara, a brahmana from Kanyakubja who 
was a follower of the Caitanya tradition. He became attracted to the tradi- 
tion and eventually became Radhadamodara’s disciple. As a result he left 
Puri and went to Vrndavana where he studied the texts of the Caitanya 
tradition with the great scholar and commentator Visvanatha Cakravartin 
and another scholar named Pitambara Dasa. 


There are two problems with this account of his life. First, there is little 
agreement about his dates. The Library of Congress has set his dates, for 
unknown reasons, at 1720 to 1790 CE. Another scholar, Stuart Elkman, 
places his birth around 1700.°° If the disputation with the Ramanandis 
in the court of Maharaja Jayasimha took place in 1704 as Gopinath Kaviraj 
claims,*° he would have been too young to attend and defend the Caitanya 
tradition. His last work, a commentary on Rapa Gosvamin’s collection of 
hymns called the Garland of Prayers (Stava-mala), is dated 1764. If he died 
shortly after that, it is not too unlikely to put his birth date at around 1680. 
This would make him a young man in his twenties during the disputation 
in Jaipur. It seems reasonable, then, to place Baladeva’s life between 1680 
and 1765 CE. 


The second problem is more intriguing, however. Considering the so- 
cial and religious climate at the time, it is hard to believe that Baladeva 
would have been able to achieve all that he appears to without being 
born a brahmana. It is unlikely that he would have been accepted into 
the Madhva community and taught Vedanta unless he were a member of 
the highest caste. Members were accepted into that tradition from all of 
the castes, but they were not allowed to study the Veda and Vedanta un- 
less they were brahmana. Even in the more liberal Caitanya tradition to 
which he converted, one can see a distinction among its teachers. Those 


Stuart Elkman in Jiva Gosvamin’'s Tattva-sandarbha (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1986), 
p. 25. 

Gopinath Kaviraj, introduction to his edition of Baladeva’s Siddhanta-ratnam 
(Varanasi: The Princess of Wales, Saraswati Bhavana Series, 1924 and 1927), Part II, p. 
4, 
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who were brahmana could write and teach in any field, but those who were 
not wrote only literary works or literary criticism. For instance, those who 
wrote wrote on philosophy (topics dealing with the interpretation of the 
Upanisads, the Vedanta-siitra, the Bhagavad-gita and the Bhagavata Purana) 
and ritual were invariably brahmana (Sanatana, Rupa, Jiva. Gopala Bhatta, 
and Visvanatha Cakravartin). Sometimes, indeed, brahmana also wrote 
literary works and literary criticism (Rupa, Jiva, and Visvanatha, for ex- 
ample). Nevertheless, those who were not brahmana never wrote on phi- 
losophy or ritual. Murari Gupta, Raghunatha Dasa, Kavikarnapira, and 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja, for instance, wrote only poems, plays, biographies, 
hymns, and texts on literary criticism. When this distinction appears even 
within the Caitanya tradition, it is hard to imagine the leaders of the tra- 
dition sending a vaisya to an assembly of conservative brahmana to dis- 
pute over philosophical interpretations. It is also hard to imagine a non- 
brahmana being accepted into an already hostile assembly as a credible 
representative of the Caitanya tradition. 


The idea that Baladeva was a vaisya can be traced to the writings of 
some influential leaders of the Caitanya tradition at the end of the 19th 
and beginning of the 20th centuries — Thakura Bhaktivinoda and one of 
his sons, Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati.°” What evidence he had for the claim 
is not known. He was at one point a district magistrate in Orissa and 
perhaps he found evidence of Baladeva’s roots during his tenure there. 


There might be another reason, however, for Bhaktivinoda’s claim. He 
was himself a vaisya by caste and if Baladeva could be proven to be an ex- 
ample of a vaisya or simply a non-brahmana who rose to the respected po- 
sition of Vedantacarya, Preceptor of Vedanta, then Bhaktivinoda himself 
would be more likely to be accepted as an authoritative teacher and the- 
ologian by the more conservative members of the Caitanya tradition. Per- 
haps he was trying to overcome the unspoken tendency noted previously 
of reserving the philosophical and ritual discussions for brahmana mem- 
bers of the tradition. In the hands of his son, Bhaktisiddanta Sarasvati, 


5’Bhaktivinoda Thakura, “Gaudiya Vedantacarya Srila Baladeva Vidyabhiisana,” in S17 
Gaudiya Patrika, vol. 3, no. 4, pp. 127-130. Bhaktisiddhanta Sarasvati, “Bhasyakarera 
Vivarana,” his introduction to his edition of the Bhagavad-gita (Calcutta: Gaudiya 
Matha, 3rd ed., n.d.) with Baladeva’s commentary. Bhaktiprajfiana KeSava, “Gaudiya 
Vedantacarya Baladeva,” in Sri Gaudiya Patrika, vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 10-17. Bhaktiprajfiana 
KeSava was a disciple of Bhaktisiddhanta. 
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Baladeva’s supposed non-brahmana origins became a weapon in a strug- 
gle against brahmana in general and the caste Goswami in particular whose 
claim to sanctity by birth he strongly challenged. For Bhaktisiddhanta, one 
was a brahmana not by birth, but by occupation.*® 


Aksaya Kumara Sarma, editor of the edition of Baladeva’s Prameya- 
ratnavali primarily used for this translation, criticizes the view that Bala- 
deva was a vaisya.? Sarma cites some unnamed person's view, possibly 
Bhaktisiddhanta’s, that Baladeva was born in a vaisya family and after be- 
ing initiated by a Vaisnava brahmana became a brahmana. Moreover, says 
this person, those who know the scriptures know that brahmana by birth 
are produced from brahmana by profession. Sarma’s response is that typi- 
cal of a conservative brahmana. Such claims, he says, are to be rejected as 
the ravings of a mad man. No one is able to change to another caste in 
their current birth even with the greatest of austerities. Wherever there is 
the appearance of such a statement in the scriptures, it is to be understood 
as merely glorification of austerity (tapas). Citing some of the Hindu law 
texts, he says that no one is able to become a brahmana by assuming the 
occupation of one. One becomes a brahmana by birth. Sarma goes on to 
say that he has never heard of anyone who was not a brahmana receiving 
the honorific title of “preceptor” (dcarya). 


More germane to our purposes, however, Sarma points to indications 
in Baladeva’s own writings that he was born a brahmana. In his auto- 
commentary on the second verse of his Jewel of Conclusion (Siddhanta-ratna) 
Baladeva refers to the Murari mentioned in the verse as his own fourth 
ancestor (svapirva-caturtha), Rasikananda Murari. Rasikananda Murari is 
indisputably known to have been a brahmana and it thus follows that Bala- 
deva, his descendant, was one too. One might object that Murari was not 
Baladeva’s biological ancestor, but the guru who was the fourth in the 
disciplic succession before him. Sarma responds by saying that to praise 
one’s fourth prior guru without mentioning one’s immediate guru is con- 
trary to proper Vaisnava etiquette. More telling still, Sarma notes, is the 
fact that Baladeva says in his commentary on the Brahma-sitra (1.3.36) that 


The six occupations of the brahmana are described in the law texts (Manu-samhita, 
1.88): studying, teaching, sacrificing for himself and for others, giving and receiving alms. 

*Baladeva Vidyabhtisana, Prameya-ratnavali, edited, with his own commentary and 
the Kanti-mala of Vedanta-vagiga, by Aksaya Kumara Sarma Sastri (Calcutta: Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishat, 1927), pp. x-xii. 
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only brahmana are qualified to deal with knowledge of the Veda, which in- 
cludes the Upanisads and thus Vedanta, too. Sarma asks how Baladeva 
could say such a thing and then, while being a vaisya, accept the position 
of Preceptor of Vedanta. It appears, Sarma concludes, that Baladeva was 
not a vaisya, but a brahmana. One should note that Sarma’s own attitude 
toward non-brahmana in Vedic studies is itself indicative of the kind of op- 
position Baladeva would have faced had he not been a brahmana. 


Baladeva, therefore, is not likely to be an example of someone who 
has crossed the great divide between the domain of the other castes and 
the domain of the brahmana, as appealing as that would be to our modern 
western sensibilities. The social realities of his times cannot be ignored 
in favor of some fantasy about equal opportunity for all. This may throw 
something of a damp towel on the political and reform aspirations of some 
members of the Caitanya tradition, but it does not lessen Baladeva’s po- 
sition as one of the tradition’s great thinkers, perhaps even its last great 
thinker. 


The Necklace of Truth-Jewels 


The Necklace of Truth-Jewels (Prameya-ratnavalt) is the standard philosophi- 
cal introduction to the Caitanya tradition. As such it is comparable to the 
Vedanta-sara which stands as the introductory text of the Advaita tradi- 
tion. The Necklace gives briefly the accepted truths of the tradition along 
with scriptural evidence for those truths in the form of numerous quota- 
tions. By “truths” is meant that which can be proven or known for cer- 
tain (prameya). As with the Sara not much attention is given to the means 
of certain knowledge (pramana). As the student of the Advaita Vedanta 
must turn to the Explanation of Vedanta (Vedanta-paribhasa) for a detailed 
discussion of the means of knowing, so the student of the Caitanya tra- 
dition must turn to the Wish-fulfilling Gem of Vedanta (Vedanta-syamantaka) 
by Baladeva’s teacher Radhadamodara® for an account of the means of 


°Some argue that the Vedanta-syamantaka was written by Baladeva himself. The work’s 
penultimate verse is one that Baladeva uses in his Necklace and in other works. The fi- 
nal verse, which appears to be a signature verse referring to Radhadamodara, might be 
interpreted as referring to a brahmana (Baladeva) who cherishes the names of Radha- 
Damodara. 
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knowing and of the five fundamental principles of Caitanya Vaisnavism 
(God, living beings, nature, time, and action). The use of the metaphor 
of a necklace of beautiful jewels in the title is more than just an attractive 
image here. It indicates that the author intended the text to be memorized 
or “held at the throat” (kantha-stha). Baladeva’s work is entirely versified 
making its commitment to memory much easier. In this way it differs 
somewhat from the Sara which is a prose work not meant to be memo- 
rized (though it was anyway). 


In the Necklace, Baladeva asserts a strong connection between the Cai- 
tanya tradition and the earlier Vaisnava tradition coming from the great 
Vaisnava saint and teacher Madhva. He presents a list of the names of all 
the teachers, beginning with Krsna, passing through Madhva, and ending 
with Caitanya, who have transmitted the teachings of the tradition. There 
are plenty of reasons to doubt the validity of this lineage, however, not 
the least of which are the numerous differences between the teachings and 
practices of the Madhva and the Caitanya traditions. As Vaisnava tradi- 
tions, that is, as religious traditions focusing on the worship of Visnu, they 
naturally have much in common, but can they really be said to be part of 
the same community and tradition? 


Of the five teachings in Srinatha’s verse that are said to be the core of 
Caitanya’s belief, the followers of Madhva at best would accept only three: 
that Krsna is to be worshipped, that his abode is Vrndavana, and that the 
Bhagavata is the pure source of truth. Krsna, however, is not considered the 
highest or most complete manifestation of deity in the Madhva commu- 
nity, nor is his home Vrndavana thought to be the supreme abode. Krsna 
is but one of the many faces of Visnu whose home is called Vaikuntha. 
The Bhagavata Purana, while accepted as an authoritative scripture, is not 
the only “pure” source of truth for the Madhva tradition. More impor- 
tantly, the Madhva tradition does not accept the manner of worship of the 
cowherd women as the best, and divine love (preman) like theirs as the 
ultimate issue of bhakti. 


The Madhva tradition and the Caitanya tradition differ fundamentally 
in their estimation of the relationship that exists between deity and world, 
deity and living being. For the Madhva follower these things are always 
distinct or different (bhinna) principles (tattva), though the world and the 
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living beings are regarded as thoroughly dependent on deity.°! They are 
thus not independent and without any form of relationship. Still, any sug- 
gestion that they are in any way non-different is rejected. As we saw, in 
the Caitanya tradition an inconceivable difference and non-difference is 
posited between deity and world, deity and living being. This is because, 
in the Caitanya tradition, the fundamental relationship posited between 
them is that between the possessor of power (deity) and the power (world 
and living being). The Madhva tradition sees the relationship between 
power and its possessor as non-difference that appears like difference. For 
them, this is accomplished through a technical understanding of the con- 
cept of the differentiator (viSesa) which causes the appearance of differ- 
ence when in fact there is no difference. This is something like the Cai- 
tanya tradition’s inconceivable difference and non-difference. However, 
the Madhva tradition does not see the world or the living being as pow- 
ers of Krsna as the Caitanya tradition does. Thus the relationship of visesa 
does not hold between deity and world or between deity and living being. 
It only holds between deity and its traits and powers or between living 
being and its traits and powers. The relationship that the Madhva tradi- 
tion sees between deity and world is like that of an original to its reflection 
(bimba-pratibimba-bhava). As the reflection is completely dependent, in its 
existence, knowability, and activity, on the thing it is a reflection of, so the 
world and the living beings are completely dependent on deity.” 


Quite surprisingly, Baladeva in his Necklace and in his other works does 
not mention the inconceivable difference and non-difference which Jiva’s 
tradition accepted. Instead he mentions the differentiator and describes it 
in just the way the Madhva tradition does, as pertaining to the relation- 
ship between an entity and its qualities and powers. Assuming Baladeva 
believed that Krsna possesses three powers: the internal, the liminal, and 
the external, he replaces the idea of there being an inconceivable difference 
and non-difference between them with the idea of their being the differen- 
tiators of Krsna. The ideas are very close, but different. Certainly Baladeva 
knew of the idea of inconceivable difference and non-difference from his 
study of Jiva’s works, but he chose not to propose it and instead stayed 


6!This position is nicely stated in this way in the Madhva tradition: Ada Wass 
T acatasad, “Two types of truth are affirmed: independent and dependent.” 
See B. N. K. Sharma, The Philosophy of Sri Madhvacarya (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers, rev. ed., 1986), p. 28. 
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close to the Madhva position. One can only speculate about why Bala- 
deva took the route he did. One interpreter, Mahanamabrata Brahmacari, 
suggests that Baladeva was not happy with Jiva’s appeal to inconceivabil- 
ity and preferred not to give up on logic. He, thus, implemented the idea 
of differentiators, which even before its use in the Madhva tradition was 
a recognized category in the Nyaya-Vaisesika (Logic-Atomism) school of 
philosophy. Or, perhaps in creating the public face of the Caitanya tra- 
dition he thought it wisest to stick to the by then well established and 
well argued position of Madhva. To argue the position of Jiva would have 
been much more difficult, more time consuming, and much more risky. A 
whole new edifice of argumentation and evidence would have had to be 
constructed and in the end it may well have been rejected anyway, simply 
for its novelty. 


One of the leading authorities on the Madhva tradition, B. N. K. Sharma, 
has discussed the possible connection between the Caitanya and Madhva 
traditions in his History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature. 
He points out the discrepancies in the guru lineage given by Baladeva 
and others that supposedly relates Caitanya to Madhva. While not rul- 
ing out the possibility, Sharma gives the impression that a transmission 
of teaching and mantra through a disciplic lineage from Madhva to Cai- 
tanya was unlikely. On the other hand, Sharma has demonstrated that, 
whether there was any formal connection or not, the early theologians of 
the Caitanya tradition, especially Rapa and Jiva, are much indebted to the 
writings of Madhva.® Whether or not there is any real relationship be- 
tween the Caitanya tradition and the Madhva tradition, there is no doubt 
that the Madhva tradition exerted a strong influence on certain important 
members of the Caitanya tradition and probably on no one more strongly 


63Mahanamabrata Brahmacari, Vaisnava Vedanta (Calcutta: Das Gupta & Co., 1974), p. 
85. 

°4Sharma, B. N. K., History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, [3rd ed.] 2000), pp. 524-26. Instead, Sharma suggests the possibility that a 
saint-writer by the name of Visnu Puri, author of a classic text of devotion to Visnu, the 
Visnu-bhakti-ratnavali (Necklace of Devotion to Visnu), was the initiator of the devotional 
movement in North India. The Caitanya tradition may have received it from him through 
Madhavendra Puri and Madhavendra’s disciple, Igvara Puri, who was Caitanya’s guru. 
This indeed would explain the title “Puri” in Caitanya’s predecessors which is not a title 
found in the Madhva tradition. Madhva renunciants are called “Tirtha.” 

Tbid., p. 527-28. 
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than on Baladeva. This is evident in his taking as the organizing principle 
for his Necklace of Truth-Jewels the nine truths (prameya) of the teachings of 
Madhva. 


It is worth noting here, however, that there is another work that may 
have been Baladeva’s model for his Necklace. The work is the Nine Jew- 
els (Nava-ratna) by Harirama Vyasa. Harirama was born in 1489 C.E. in 
a village called Undacha in the district of Bundel, according to Haridasa 
Sastri, the editor of the text. Harirama was a disciple of someone named 
Madhava, a disciple of Isvara Puri who was also the guru of Caitanya. 
He thus had a close relationship with the Caitanya tradition although he 
was not a follower of Caitanya and does not mention him anywhere in 
his work. He does cite the same lineage of teachers that Baladeva gives in 
the Necklace except that after ISvara Puri he lists Madhava and then him- 
self. This text may then be the source of the lineage linking the Caitanya 
tradition with the Madhva tradition. This text too takes as its organizing 
principle the nine truth-jewels taught by Madhva and appeals to many of 
the same citations from scripture in support of them. The major difference 
between them is that Baladeva’s text is longer. Otherwise they cover much 
of the same territory. 


Synopsis of the Necklace 


Baladeva begins his Necklace with a verse in praise of Govinda, Gopinatha, 
and Madanagopala, the three main images of Krsna in the Caitanya tra- 
dition. This verse is part of the auspicious performance (margalacarana) 
like the one we saw before at the beginning of the Vedanta-sara. Apart 
from the fact that such acts of worship and praise, executed in verse, are 
believed to remove obstacles to the composition of the work and bring 
about its successful completion, such opening verses reveal something of 
the minds and hearts of the authors of the texts. In Baladeva’s case, the 
first verse proclaims his close relationship with the deity Govinda, an im- 
age of Krsna, who was apparently an inexhaustible source of inspiration 
for him.” Baladeva’s next verse praises Caitanya and his two close asso- 


Published with the Prameya-ratnavalt edited by Haridasa Sastri (Kalidaha, 
Vrndavana: Sadgranthaprakasaka, 1981), pp. 72-100. 

°”Baladeva says in his Siddhanta-ratna (8.31) that Govinda appeared to him in a dream 
and asked him to compose the commentary on the Brahma-sitra for which he is famous. 
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ciates, Advaita and Nityananda, who are seen as three faces of the same 
ultimate truth. By double-entendre, he praises the absolute truth in a way 
consistent with the general Vedantic vision of reality. Next Baladeva of- 
fers praise of Anandatirtha, another name for Madhvacarya, who he says 
is like a boat for crossing the ocean of existential redundancy. Finally, he 
praises the chain of teachers, the succession of teachers and disciples who 
have transmitted the teachings of the tradition from age to age. These first 
four verses constitute the auspicious performance for this work, then. 


Baladeva next pauses to emphasize the importance of the succession of 
teachers, and presents what he believes to be his own succession coming 
down from Krsna through Madhva to Caitanya. This provides a justifi- 
cation for Baladeva’s acceptance of the nine truth-jewels taught by Mad- 
hva as compatible with the teachings of the Caitanya tradition. In fact, 
Baladeva places Caitanya’s teaching as a frame around the teachings of 
Madhva. According to Baladeva: 


The moonlike Krsnacaitanya who is Hari himself, teaches thus: 
Madhva said: Visnu is the highest (1) and is known by all sa- 
cred traditions (2), the world is real (3) and so is difference (4), 
living beings are the servants of Hari [Visnu] (5), there is a hier- 
archy among them (6), liberation is attaining the feet of Visnu 
(7), untainted worship of him is its cause (8), and the sources of 
knowledge are the triad headed by perception (9). 


The rest of the text is devoted to unpacking and then supporting these nine 
teachings with quotations from the Vedantic proof texts and argumenta- 
tion. The remainder of the first chapter is devoted to discussion of the first 
of the truths, that Visnu is the highest deity. 


In discussing the supremacy of Visnu, Baladeva first replaces Visnu 
with Krsna, a change that is meaningful to the Caitanya tradition, since 


° Prameya-ratnavali, 1.5: 


ares: we fay aaaateararadare fer 
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Krsna in that tradition is considered the fullest expression of deity. To 
the Madhva tradition Visnu and Krsna are the same. Though theologi- 
cally there is no difference between Visnu and Krsna, the Caitanya tradi- 
tion prefers Krsna because he provides a better object for the experience of 
bhakti-rasa or sacred rapture. Krsna is the highest deity because he is the 
cause of all, the bearer of qualities like omnipresence, consciousness, joy, 
and so forth, and has the eternal goddess as his mate (1.6). If one wonders 
how consciousness and joy can be understood as having form, the exam- 
ple Baladeva gives is that of a musical scale called a raga in Indian music 
(1.8a). Just as to the trained connoisseur the different raga are perceived 
as having forms, so for one whose mind is suffused with bhakti, Krsna too 
is perceived as having form. Moreover, unlike an ordinary living being, 
there is no difference between Krsna’s body (his form) and his self (1.8c) 
and, though situated far away in his own divine abode, he pervades ev- 
erything and is simultaneously present before all those meditating on him 
(1.9). 


Krsna has unlimited power, which is referred to as aisvarya-yoga in the 
Bhagavad-gita (at 9.5, for instance). That power is capable of accomplish- 
ing even the most impossible of tasks, and between himself and his char- 
acteristics and powers there is only the appearance of difference, not real 
difference (1.11). Here is where Baladeva borrows the concept of visesa 
(diffentiating trait) from the Madhva tradition to account for the relation- 
ship between Krsna and his qualities and powers. As mentioned before, 
visesa is a relationship of non-difference that appears as difference. An 
example is found in the statement: “time always is,” in which the quality 
of having time (“always”) is attributed to time itself. There appears to be 
a difference between the quality of time and time itself, but there is really 
no difference. Baladeva turns next to the idea that Visnu (Krsna) has three 
powers and the one known as the “higher” power is the goddess Sri. She is 
not different from Visnu (1.12), according to Baladeva. This, he says, was 
taught by Caitanya to his disciples. The other two powers are the “lower” 
and the “knower of the field.” The lower power is maya, the power that 
creates the universe or the “field,” and the other, the knower of the field, is 
the living being, who knows a small part of the field, that part associated 
with its body and mind. Of these it would seem, from Baladeva’s explicit 


His commentator, Vedantavagisa, gives the following definition of visesa: fasrser - 
+ Wa: “Visesa is the surrogate of difference, not difference.” 
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statement, that only the goddess is non-different from Visnu and that the 
other two powers should be understood as different from, but dependent 
on Krsna. 


Baladeva goes on to say that even though Visnu is one and Laksmi 
(Sri) is one, they appear as many in many different, self-assumed forms 
(1.13). Moreover, although their completeness in those many forms is in- 
distinguishable, there is, among all those forms, a hierarchy based on their 
relative manifestation of power (1.14). Thus it is that Krsna is understood 
as greater than Visnu. Nevertheless, because they are all one, their full- 
ness as deity is part of their very nature (1.15). When Krsna appears in 
the manifest world, he first causes his home, which is also a part of him, 
to appear here and then he appears in it. Baladeva says that just as fools 
attribute ordinary human nature to Govinda (another name of Krsna) who 
is eternal being, consciousness, and joy, so do they think of his home as or- 
dinary (1.16-7). His action, too, is eternal because of his unlimited forms, 
unlimited companions, and unlimited homes, and because his action is 
not different from him. With this comment Baladeva ends the first chapter 
of the Necklace. By this final comment he means to say that Krsna’s action 
is unlike the action of an ordinary person which has a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. Krsna’s action has no beginning, no middle, and no end 
because of his unlimited forms, in which he is always acting, his unlim- 
ited companions with whom he is always acting, and his unlimited homes 
in which he is always acting. Each action or /ila (sport)”° is always being 
performed somewhere. 


The second chapter of the Necklace is on Krsna’s being the subject of 
all sacred texts. Baladeva says that all the Veda sing of Madhava (another 
name of Krsna) either directly or indirectly; the Upanisads do so directly 
and the rest indirectly (2.1). He adds that the statements about the in- 
describability of the absolute that are occasionally seen in the Veda only 
mean that it cannot be described completely, otherwise even to begin such 
a description, as the Veda obviously do, would be useless (2.2). Moreover, 
it is not to be said that Brahman is without character and therefore is inde- 
scribable because of not being classifiable by universals and so forth which 
are the reasons for the use of words. If Brahman were incapable of descrip- 
tion by any words, then even indirect signification (Jaksana) would not be 


”Krsna’s actions are regarded as sport or play because they are free and spontaneous, 
not dictated by some necessity. 
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possible. A Brahman without characteristics cannot be described even in- 
directly. Here Baladeva is critiquing the Advaita Vedanta tradition’s use 
of indirect signification to interpret the great pronouncement: “that you 
are” (tattvamasi).”! 


In the third chapter Baladeva seeks to establish the reality of the uni- 
verse. This directly contradicts the Advaita position which is that the uni- 
verse is unreal, a projection of the power of ignorance. Baladeva says that 
the omniscient Visnu creates the universe with his own power and thus 
it is real. Statements of the world’s unreality found in the Veda are only 
meant to bring about detachment from it (3.1). In statements like “this was 
only the Self in the beginning” (Aitareya U., 1.1), the universe is still to be 
regarded as real, real like a bird that has blended into the forest. As a bird 
continues to exist though it cannot be distinguished from the forest that 
surrounds it, so the universe exists in a subtle form in the Self before its 
creation. 


The fourth chapter is devoted to drawing a clear distinction between 
Visnu and the living beings (j7va). Baladeva appeals to the same six mea- 
sures of the import of a text or passage of a text that the Advaitin does, 
namely: opening, closing, repetition, novelty, result. glorification, and jus- 
tification (4.1).” In Baladeva’s case, however, they establish difference, not 
non-difference as the Advaitin says they do. In the statements of the Veda, 
he adds, difference is found to apply even in the state of liberation. There- 
fore, difference is absolute. Statements of the Advaitin like “I am Brahman; 
I am the only living being; there are no other living beings, nor a god; and 
they are all imagined through my ignorance” are thus belied. Otherwise 
the meaning of revealed texts like “the one eternal ...” and so forth are not 
adequately accounted for (4.2-3). Baladeva is referring here to a famous 
passage in the Katha Upanisad: “the one eternal among the many eternals, 
..” (Katha U., 2.2.13) where it is stated that the living beings are plural and 
eternal. From the one eternal and conscious Lord the many eternal and 
conscious living beings are distinct. Therefore, difference is eternal (4.4). 
Baladeva adds that just as the power of speech and other expressions of 
life are identified with the life force because they operate under the control 


71See the synopsis of the Vedanta-sara earlier in this introduction and the translation, 
paras. 116-122. 
“See the translation of the Vedanta-sara, para. 130. 
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of the life force, so the living beings are identified with Brahman because 
they operate under the control of Brahman (4.5). 


Others think the universe is Brahman because it is pervaded by Brah- 
man (4.6). Still others accept the position that living beings are reflected 
Brahman or delimited Brahman. Such positions are overturned by the 
wise who point out that according to those same parties Brahman is not 
an object, and thus cannot be reflected, and is all-pervading, and thus can- 
not be delimited (4.7). Here Baladeva has in mind the two major divisions 
of the Advaita tradition. These are represented in the Vedanta-sara by the 
examples of the reservoir (Brahman is reflected like the sky in a reservoir) 
and of the forest (Brahman is delimited like space circumscribed by the 
boundaries of a forest).””> Baladeva next asks the Advaitin, “Is the non- 
duality of Brahman different from Brahman or not different from it?” In 
the first case one is faced with dualism and in the second case one is wast- 
ing time establishing what is already established (4.8). In either case the 
Advaitin is in trouble in Baladeva’s view. The wise should not believe in a 
false, quality-less Brahman, says Baladeva, because it is not subject to any 
of the sources of knowledge (4.9). Thus, Baladeva dismisses the concep- 
tion of Brahman held by the followers of Advaita Vedanta. 


The fifth chapter is very short and in it Baladeva simply gives scriptural 
citations that support the idea that the living beings are properly, or by 
nature, servants of Hari. 


In the sixth chapter Baladeva takes up the question of whether there 
is a hierarchy among living beings. He says that though living beings are 
the same in terms of their inherent qualities like minuteness, conscious- 
ness, possession of knowledge, and so forth, they form a hierarchy based 
on their practices (6.1). Even in the world around us, living beings, though 
by nature equal, fall into an inequality due to their different actions (kar- 
man). The experts say that there is an inequality after liberation because of 
different types of bhakti (6.2). There are five emotional configurations as- 
sociated with bhakti, beginning with tranquility and extending up to erotic 
attraction.“ Here Baladeva is following his predecessor, Ripa Gosvamin 


3See the trans. of the Vedanta-sara, para. 36 and following. 

“These five emotional configurations or relationships are tranquility (Santi), servitude 
(dasya), friendship (sakhya), parental love (vatsalya), and erotic love (madhura-rati). While 
all are good, the later ones are considered better than the former ones in Baladeva’s tra- 
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who systematized the bhakti experience into five main varieties almost two 
centuries earlier.” 


Baladeva in the seventh chapter advances the idea that liberation means 
attainment of the company of Krsna. Krsna, the Lord himself, appears in 
many forms. Those desiring him who are liberated reside happily with 
him in his eternal world (7.1). In the eighth chapter Baladeva answers 
the question: “how does one achieve such a liberation?” It is achieved 
by single-minded bhakti to Krsna. Bhakti means cultivating a relationship 
with Krsna. It also refers to the emotional impact of that relationship once 
cultivated. If one serves saintly people and one’s guru as if they were the 
Lord himself, one attains bhakti to the Lord (8.1). Having received the five 
consecrations (samskara) and one of the two types of bhakti, one has direct 
experience of Hari and thereafter enjoys residing eternally in his abode 
(8.2). Baladeva describes in the rest of the eighth chapter the practical el- 
ements of bhakti: the five consecrations, the nine sub-divisions, various 
related practices, and the things to be avoided in the practice of bhakti. 


The first of the consecrations is branding which means being physically 
branded with the symbols of Visnu. Baladeva’s commentator Krsnadeva 
remarks that, according to Caitanya, in the current age one can make those 
marks and the syllables of the names of Hari with sandalwood paste in- 
stead of by branding. The second consecration is the upward mark which 
means the mark on the forehead that distinguishes Vaisnava traditions 
from each other and from other types of religious communities. Among 
the Vaisnava, the mark is believed to represent the temple of Hari or the 
mark of his footprint. The third consecration is a new name that is given 
to newly initiated members of the tradition. The names are always names 
that mean “servant of Hari (Haridasa or Krsnadasa, etc.).” The fourth con- 
secration is receiving the mantra, or sacred formula, like the ten or the 
eighteen syllable Gopala mantra,’”° which is recited regularly by the devo- 
tee. The mantra is said to be the very body of the chosen deity. It is received 


dition because they are more intimate. 

See Rapa’s Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, Second Division, Chapter Five. 

”6The ten syllable mantra is: al TST FATAT. The eighteen syllable mantra is: 
al STs Wihaearey WMS aMATs FATA. These mantra consist of Krsna’s names in the 
Sanskrit case ending indicating him as the receiver of offerings. Its proper context, then, 
is one of worship in which offerings are made to him as in worship involving consecrated 
images (piija). 
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as part of an initiation ceremony from the guru. The final consecration is 
worship as exemplified in ritual worship of the Salagrama stones (stones 
with fossil markings found in certain rivers in India and Nepal, believed 
to be forms of Visnu) and in ritualized worship of consecrated images of 
Visnu or Krsna (8.4). 


Bhakti has two broad varieties: that undertaken out of a sense of obliga- 
tion or duty and that undertaken out of a feeling of longing for the deity. 
The Lord in his multi-armed forms and so forth is generally the object of 
obligatory bhakti. The Lord in his human-like forms is the object of bhakti 
in longing (8.6). By ninefold bhakti of either variety Krsna is pleased and 
he bestows on those possessed of such bhakti the eternal domains they de- 
sire (8.5).”” One should also worship the sacred basil plant, the asvattha 
tree, the dhatri bush, and so forth and reside in the holy land (8.7), which 
for Baladeva’s tradition is the area around the city of Mathura in the mod- 
ern Indian state called Uttar Pradesh. This is where Krsna is believed to 
have lived approximately five thousand years ago. A wise man of posi- 
tion in society should perform the prescribed regular and occasional rites 
for the benefit of the rest of society without losing sight of the importance 
of bhakti (8.8). The ten offences to the holy names should be avoided with 
great care (8.9).”8 Bhakti that has as its only goal the attainment of the com- 
pany of Krsna is called single-minded. If it is preceded by knowledge and 
detachment, it produces its result immediately (8.10). 


In the ninth and final chapter, Baladeva discusses the means or sources 
of knowledge (pramana). He begins with a quote from the Bhagavata Purana 
(11.19.17) that lists four valid means of knowledge: verbal testimony (sruti), 
sensory perception (pratyaksa), tradition (aitihya), and inference (anumana). 
Since tradition is included in sensory perception (as the perception of some 


”7’The nine forms or dimensions of bhakti are: hearing about, glorifying, remembering, 
serving the feet of, offering things to, saluting, servitude towards, friendship towards, 
and offering oneself to Visnu. See the Bhagavata Purana (7.5.23). 

*8The ten offences to the holy names are: blasphemy of the saintly, considering the 
names of Siva to be independent of Visnu, disrespecting one’s guru, blaspheming the 
sacred scriptures and texts that agree with them, thinking the greatness of the names of 
Hari to be only exaggeration, imagining the meanings of the holy names in unauthorized 
ways, engaging in sinful acts on the strength of the names, thinking the names to be 
equal to other auspicious activities, instructing the names to someone who has no faith 
or interest, and not being pleased by the greatness of the names even after hearing of it. 
These are listed in the Padma Purana. 
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ancient authority whose identity has been lost in the transmission), he 
says, there are really only three sources of valid knowledge and among 
them the chief one is verbal testimony (9.1). With the help of verbal tes- 
timony, perception and inference are corrected. In seeing illusory things 
like floating heads and so forth, perception is sometimes erroneous and so 
is inference in the case of a mountain with lots of smoke, but on which the 
fire has been put out by rain. Therefore, those two cannot be considered 
independent sources of knowledge (9.2-3). Inference that is supportive of 
verbal testimony is accepted, but dry inference, or inference for the sake of 
argument alone, is rejected (9.4). Since, says Baladeva, someone who does 
not know the Veda does not realize Brahman and Brahman is presented 
primarily in the Upanisads, verbal testimony (i.e. the testimony of the Upa- 
nisads and the scriptures based on them) is considered the main source of 
knowledge (9.5). 


Baladeva ends his work with a summary of the teachings of Madhva: 


In the opinion of Madhva: 


Hari is the highest; the world is real; difference is real; 
living beings are the servants of Hari and have lower 
and higher conditions; liberation is the experience of 
one’s own joy; pure bhakti is the means to that; per- 
ception, inference, and testimony are the three sources 
of knowledge; and Hari is known by all the scrip- 
tures.” 


He then praises Madhva for formulating those nine truths and ad- 
vises all men who are wise to keep them in their hearts. Finally, he prays 
that Murari (Krsna, and by double entendre, the fourth guru before him 
and/or his ancestor) will always remain in his heart. 


The verse is: 
stead aft: Was: Fer Taser 
Fer Sra ate ATASATs War: | 
qiatorparfacaen ata aca T 
aatessr warrafaarartandar aft: i 


Ixxii Introduction 
The Meaning of the Necklace 


There are some substantial differences between the visions of the two forms 
of Vedanta we have been exploring here. Personality has been introduced 
into the picture of the absolute in Vaisnava Vedanta. This makes the ab- 
solute something one can have a personal relationship with. Emphasis 
is thus shifted away from identifying with an impersonal absolute to at- 
tempting to establish an emotional, humanlike, relationship with an ab- 
solute person. This emotional relationship and the process of cultivation 
leading to it is called bhakti. The emotions, therefore, which are viewed as 
illusory and conducive to binding attachments in the Advaita system are 
given anew meaning and value in the Vaisnava system. Love, the ultimate 
attachment, is rehabilitated and made the highest of goals, above even lib- 
eration in the Caitanya tradition, as long as it is love for the personal abso- 
lute. The relationship between this divine love called preman and ordinary 
human forms of love is complex. Love and emotional attachments to peo- 
ple and things other than the personal absolute are regarded as leading 
to binding attachments that bring on repeated birth and death. Neverthe- 
less, the various forms of loving that are seen in human life are regarded 
as, in some distant way, modeled on ways of loving the personal absolute. 
Thus, one can to some degree learn to love the absolute by loving other 
human beings. Also, the literature of the emotions (which was highly de- 
veloped in Indian classical literature and aesthetics) becomes central to the 
cultivation of bhakti. In this way there are some similarities between the 
theistic Vedanta of India and the monotheistic religions that originated in 
the Middle East. 


Along with the personification of the absolute comes an engendering 
of the absolute as well. In most cases the absolute is regarded as male, but 
invariably “he” is seen intimately connected with a female counterpart 
or consort who completes him. Thus, gender becomes a way of under- 
standing and relating to the absolute. The female component of the divine 
becomes recognized as the deity’s power. It is through this power that 
everything is accomplished. In Baladeva’s tradition, the female consort is 
identifed as Radha who is the pleasure-force (Hladini-sakti) of the internal 
or higher power of the absolute. She provides, for his tradition, the finest 
example of how to love the personal absolute, Krsna. That love is envi- 
sioned as erotic love in its fullest expression. Ordinary living beings are 
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never able to love Krsna as Radha does, however. They may, nevertheless, 
come under her influence and protection, assist her, and thereby partici- 
pate on some level in the same powerful emotions she feels in her loving 
relationship with Krsna. Living beings, thus, may become participants in 
and sharers of the absolute’s eternal, ever-renewing experience of joy. 


For the Vaisnava Vedantin, the vision of the absolute found in Advaita 
Vedanta is a genuine, but unfortunately incomplete vision of the truth. It is 
a vision of only the outermost extremities of the sacred world from such a 
distance that nothing distinct can be recognized. It is like the way a moun- 
tain appears in the distance: merely a blue mass with no distinguishing 
characteristics. On the other hand, for the Advaita Vedantin, the vision 
of Krsna as the absolute found in Vaisnava Vedanta is also a genuine, but 
incomplete vision of the nature of the absolute. Krsna is Brahman charac- 
terized by ignorance. When ignorance is overcome, so is Krsna. 


In spite of the differences, much of what has been said about the mean- 
ing of the Advaita Vedanta tradition applies as well to the Vaisnava Vedan- 
ta of Baladeva. It could be true in just the way its framers believed it was. 
Krsna could be the supreme being who descends into the world from time 
to time to support the good and destroy those who have become evil. Be- 
yond that, Krsna occasionally bestows a special treat on the residents of 
different parts of the material world by pulling aside the curtain that ordi- 
narily hides him from our view and showing us how he spends his eter- 
nity, loving and being loved. This is what the Vaisnava believe happened 
some five thousand years ago in a place called Vrndavana, near Mathura 
in India. At present it is going on on some world in some other part of the 
universe. Like a travelling acting troop, Krsna and his entourage move 
about the universe revealing his eternal play before all who have eyes to 
see. In this way Krsna, the attractive, draws minds and hearts to him 
and away from involvement in the transitory world of birth and death. 
For those who are not fortunate enough to see Krsna’s sport first hand, 
there are the narratives and poetic accounts of his sport by those who are 
believed to have seen it, either directly or in meditation, to draw their 
minds. In this way everyone is eventually given a chance to be drawn by 
the beauty of the source of all beauty. 


There have not been many efforts to interpret Vaisnava Vedanta in 
terms unintended by its framers. Occasionally one finds attempts to inter- 
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pret Krsna and his entourage metaphorically, that is, as personifications 
of various natural or psychological forces. Thus Krsna is sometimes iden- 
tified as the force of gravity and Radha as matter or the time-space con- 
tinuum. In general Vaisnava Vedanta does not lend itself to this type of 
interpretation as well as the Advaita Vedanta does. 


If one turns to the third option for locating the truth of Vaisnava Vedan- 
ta, one is again faced with the fact that people did and do believe in it. 
One then must ask what is the nature of its appeal for those people. If, 
as the French savant Georges Bataille suggests, religion is a quest for lost 
intimacy,®’ the Advaita and Caitanya forms of Vedanta have envisioned 
two quite different kinds of return to intimacy. The Advaita tradition seeks 
to recover intimacy by returning to Brahman and the Caitanya tradition 
seeks it by participating in the intimate interactions between deity and 
its pleasure-giving power. Very early in the Hindu tradition two paths, 
or modes of being, were recognized and contrasted with each other. The 
Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad puts it this way: 


In the beginning this world was just a single body (atman) shaped 
like a man. He looked around and saw nothing but himself. ... 


That first being became afraid; therefore, one becomes afraid 
when one is alone. Then he thought to himself: “Of what 
should I be afraid, when there is no one but me?” So his fear 
left him, for what was he going to be afraid of? One is, after all, 
afraid of another. 


He found no pleasure at all; so one finds no pleasure when one 
is alone. He wanted to have a companion. Now he was as large 
as a man and a woman in close embrace. So he split his body 
into two, giving rise to husband and wife. ... 


He copulated with her, and from their union human beings 
were born.®*! 


It is as if the Advaitin has preferred the path to fearlessness in abolishing 
the other and along with it the individual self, and the Vaisnava has pre- 
ferred the path to pleasure in affirming the other. In either case, powerful 


8°Georges Bataille, Theory of Religion (New York: Zone Books, 1989), p. 57. 
81(Brh. U., 1.4.1-3) The translation is Olivelle’s. 
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fantasy worlds are constructed, rich in the promise of recovered intimacy, 
for those who are drawn to them. 


The Commentaries, Editions, and Translations 


The Necklace of Truth-Jewels has only two known commentaries, a tradi- 
tional one called the Kanti-mala or Garland of Brightness which is thought to 
have been written by one of Baladeva’s disciples, Krsnadeva Vedantavag- 
isa. The author only refers to himself as Vedantavagisa, not an uncommon 
title, in the commentary itself. The identification of the commentary’s au- 
thor with Krsnadeva is, therefore, uncertain. A modern, but learned com- 
mentary has been written by Aksaya Kumara Sarma Sastri, who edited 
the text for the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat. It is called simply the Prabha, 
or the Splendor of the Necklace of Truth-Jewels. The Garland is a very brief, 
but insightful commentary, whereas the Light is much longer, very eru- 
dite, but perhaps less insightful. Both commentaries were used in making 
this translation. 


There are only two editions of the text that I am aware of. One is 
the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat’s edition, edited by Aksayakumara Sarma, 
which came out in 1927." It has the text in Devanagari script along with 
the Garland and Light and a translation into Bengali. The other edition is 
by Haridasa Sastri and contains only the Garland commentary and a Hindi 
translation. It was published in 1991 and contains as an accompanying text 
the Nava-ratna or Nine Jewels by Harirama Vyasa.** The edition of the San- 
skrit Sahitya Parishat was the most useful for this translation. Haridasa 
Sastri’s edition was also occasionally consulted. 


There is one prior translation of Baladeva’s Necklace of Truth-Jewels into 
English done by Srisa Chandra Vasu. It was included as an appendix to 
Vasu’s translation of Baladeva’s Govinda-bhasya commentary on the Vedanta- 
siitra, which was published in 1912 as part of the Sacred Books of the Hin- 


®Baladeva Vidyabhiisana, Prameya-ratnavali, edited by Aksaya Kumara Sarma Sastri, 
with the Kantimala and the editor’s own Prabha (Calcutta: Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 1927). 

SBaladeva Vidyabhtisana, Prameya-ratnavali, edited by Haridasa Sastri, with the 
Kantimala and an accompanying work, the Nava-ratna of Harirama Vyasa (Kalidaha, 
Vrndavana: Sri Gadadhara Gaurahari Press, 1991). 
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dus series. That volume, with the appendix, was reprinted in 1979.** The 
translation is good, but dated, and is accompanied by the text. There are 
no English translations of either commentary. 


84The Vedanta-sutras of Badarayana with the commentary of Baladeva, translated by Srisa 
Chandra Vasu. (New Delhi: Oriental Books Reprint Corporation, 1979) 


Part I 


qerecae: 
Text One: 
The Vedanta-sara 
of 
Sadananda 


Chapter 1 


The Essentials of Vedanta 


wars ate qa 
sere 
lca alli 


1. For the attainment of my desired goal, I seek shelter in the Self, the sup- 
port of all, beyond the reach of speech and mind, unfragmented eternal 
existence, consciousness, and bliss. 


are Tet ZATATT I 211 


2. After worshiping my revered teacher who, because he has moved be- 
yond awareness of duality, is Non-dual Joy (Advayananda) not just in 
name, I shall proclaim the “Essentials of Vedanta” according to my own 
understanding. 


aera ATH CHAT Tear ari Haarathy Ti 3 il 


3 
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3. Vedanta, indeed, is the sources of knowledge, the Upanisads, and the 
Sariraka-siitra' and so forth? which support them. 


Heq sera ca ala aaa T TTA - 
aa: 


4. Because this is a specialized treatise of Vedanta, its preliminaries’ are 
supplied by the preliminaries of that [Vedanta], and thus they shall not be 
reflected on separately. 


3 


1.1 The Preliminaries 


TAT aa ATA ATR PaaS T It YI 


5. There the preliminaries are the qualified student, the subject matter, the 
relationship, and the purpose. 


1.1.1 The Qualified Student 


atrart gq fateaqedtadederecdararddts fararhactaer- 
aS TA Taree aT areata yea Peart 
Fresratscarreaarsstae Patatakaracryaar fata 
ATT: ATHAT SAAT: TATAT Il & Il 


'The Sartraka-siitra is also known as the Vedanta-siitra or Brahma-siitra of Badarayana. 
Sariraka means “the condition or state of being embodied” and thus refers to the con- 
dition of the living being (jiva), and siitra means aphorism or brief, easily memorized 
statement. Thus, Sariraka-siitra means “aphorisms concerning the condition of embodied 
beings.” 

? Also included here are the Bhagavad-gita, the commentaries on the Brahma-sitra and 
Bhagavad-gita and other independent works (prakarana) on the nature of the Self (aman). 

3The word here is anubandha which is difficult to translate. The word literally means 
“binding after.” This could mean that the four anubandha are meant to “bind” or “con- 
nect” the reader to the work by describing who it is meant for, what its subject is, what 
the relationship of the work to the subject is, and what the ultimate purpose of the work 
is. Or, it could mean that these four topics are simply areas following along with the topic 
that should be discussed. With “preliminaries” I hope to capture a bit of both meanings. 
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6. The qualified student, however, is a knower who, by having read the 
Vedas and Vedangas* according to injunction, has understood on a theo- 
retical level the meanings of all the Vedas, whose mind is extremely pure 
because all the impurities have been removed through the performance, 
either in this birth or in another, of the obligatory, occasional, expiatory, 
and meditative rites, after giving up both desirable and prohibited actions, 
and who has succeeded at the four cultivations (sadhana). 


Heats STS SAT STATSTFT i \9 11 


7. Desirable actions are rites like the Jyotistoma sacrifice° that bring about 
desired results [for the performer], like heaven and so forth. 


Frfrartt ACaTats ears Tae aalhsT Ul 


8. Prohibited actions are acts like the killing of brahmana that bring about 
undesired results like [residence in] hell and so forth. 


FTAA WAITS TAHT eT ST Il & tl 


9. Obligatory rites are prayers at the day’s junctures® and so forth which, 
if not performed, bring about sin. 


sahrartt Fares aes ey ATTEITS TET i 90 


10. Occasional rites are rituals like the Jatesti” that are connected with 
[occasions like] the birth of a son and so forth. 


Waa WTA THT TPT Ul 99 I 


11. Rites of expiation are rites like the Candrayana® that bring about the 
destruction of sins. 


“The traditional ancillary sciences are: pronunciation, prosody, grammar, etymology, 
astronomy, and ritual. 

>This is a sacrifice also known as the agnistoma, or “hymns to fire.” 

6The day’s junctures are the transitional periods in a day, like dawn, noon, and sun- 
set, when nighttime passes into morning, morning into afternoon, and afternoon into 
evening. Vedic prayers, especially the sacred gayatri mantra, are to be recited during these 
periods. 

’The Jatesti is a Vedic rite that is performed by a father on the occasion of the birth of 
a son. 

8The Candrayana is a month-long fast in which food is gradually decreased and then 
increased in accordance with the waning and waxing of the moon (candra). 
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12. Meditations, like the teaching of Sandilya,? are mental acts that have 
as their object qualified Brahman. 


wast frearétat afaatg: TA waste saearat ¢ Fe- 
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13. The highest purpose of these rites, headed by obligatory rites, is purifi- 
cation of the intellect; but meditations have focusing of the reflective mind 
[as their purpose]. [This is known] from the revealed text (Sruti): “Seek- 
ers of Brahman want to know that Self by reciting the Vedas, by sacrifice”, 
(Brh. U., 4.4.22) and from the tradition (smrti): “By austerity one destroys 
impurities,” (Manu Sam., 12.109). 


Prcastahraaretreara sated Petersen: 
aaur faetrat fear cach Seated: Il Ve I 


14. The obligatory and occasional rites as well as the meditations have as 
lesser results the gaining of the world of the ancestors (Pitrloka) and the 
world of truth (Satyaloka).'” [This is known] from the revealed text: “By 
rites the world of the ancestors, by knowledge [i.e. meditation] the world 
of the gods [are won],” (Brh. U., 1.5.16). 


1.1.1.1 The Four Cultivations 


areas Preartrcaraqedta a herqa aes arta eT STAT eae 
Prqaacarhy i 2y il 


°The Sandilya is a passage from the Chandogya Upanisad (Chand. U., 3.14) that is a 
well known meditative exercise directed at qualified Brahman or Brahman with qualities 
(saguna-brahman). Qualified Brahman is deity understood as an omniscient, omnipotent 
being that is a person or that has personal traits. Unqualified Brahman, an impersonal 
ultimate without any characteristics, is considered the highest reality in this system of 
Advaita Vedanta. 

10This is the highest of the seven upper worlds, according to Hindu cosmology, the 
world of the creator god Brahma (masculine, different from Brahma or Brahman which 
is grammatically neuter). 
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15. The cultivations are the ability to discriminate between eternal and 
non-eternal things (1), indifference to the enjoyment of this-worldly and 
other-worldly results (2), the six excellences headed by control of the mind 
(3), and being desirous of liberation (4)." 


Preattcaraedtadtaeddgald fret aed adts-aehacataer- 
fatatadae il 96 I 


16. First of all, discrimination of eternal from non-eternal things is the 
discriminating awareness: “Brahman alone is the eternal substance; ev- 
erything other than that is non-eternal.” 


Ursa Aededatsaterasaynn AAA aT AS 
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17. Just as enjoyment of the things of this world, like garlands, sandal- 
wood, women, and so forth, being produced by action, is non-eternal, so 
is the enjoyment of the objects of that world [the heavenly world], like 
ambrosia, etc., non-eternal. Complete disengagement from them is indif- 
ference to the enjoyment of this-worldly and other-worldly results. 


WaTeaed WHHTI ata aa SATA AA SAT: 9G Il 


18. [The excellences] headed by control of the mind are known as: con- 
trol of the mind, control of the senses, cessation [of sense engagement], 
endurance, contemplation, and faith. 


waedad auttecataeatayear ATA PWT: I 92 Il 


19. Firstly, control of the mind is holding the mind back from objects other 
than hearing [the revealed texts], and so forth. 


aat taltsarn cetatatasar Prada ll 20 Il 


20. Control of the senses is the turning away of the external senses from 
objects other than those things [i.e., the hearing, etc. that bring about 
knowledge of the Self]. 


The order that these are given in is important. The prior cultivation is the condition 
for the following one. First one learns to discriminate between eternal and non-eternal 
things. Then one becomes indifferent to enjoyment (because it is temporary). Then one 
cultivates the six excellences, and finally, one develops a strong desire for liberation. 
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21. Cessation is the complete disengagement from their objects of the 
senses, that were previously [only] turned away from those objects, apart 


from those [hearing, etc. that bring about knowledge of the Self]. Or, ces- 
sation is the abandonment of prescribed ritual acts according to rule.” 


fateat sttarfegeate yar 221 


22. Endurance is toleration of the dualities of cold and heat, etc. 


Pruyercer Fae: auTat aequyafaya +z aaht: AATaTAAI 
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23. Contemplation is concentration of the controlled mind on hearing, etc. 
and on the objects appropriate to those. 


yeqtesdardarery fears: Eri 2¥ Il 


24. Faith is trust in the statements of the Vedanta as taught by the teacher. 


Wyacd Aare ll Qu Il 
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25. Being desirous of liberation is the desire for freedom [from bondage]. 


Uae: WAAAY | AAT Bet eae: | Th 


Tea Fast TAT SAT 2K 


26. This sort of knower is the qualified student. [This is known] from 
revealed texts like: “Therefore, controlled of mind and sense, uninvolved, 
tolerant [of heat and cold, etc.], and concentrated, a knower of such [i.e. 


This refers to renunciation or sannydsa, the giving up of prescribed rituals by the 
highest class (varna), the brahmana class, in the fourth or last stage of life (arama). 
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that the Self is not connected with action and result of action] sees the Self 
in the self and the Self in all” (Brh. U., 4.4.23). And it is said: 


To one of peaceful mind and conquered sense, 

Whose faults are destroyed, who acts as enjoined, 

Endowed with quality and always following, 

To him, who wants liberation, should this always be given. 
(Upadesa-sahasrt, 324, [16.72]) 


1.1.2 The Subject 


favat slasarer Wada WHA | aaa Fara ACAI 
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27. The subject matter [of Vedanta and this work] is the truth of pure 
consciousness which is the oneness of the living being (j7va) and Brahman, 
because that, indeed, is the intended meaning of the Vedanta texts. 


1.1.3 The Relationship 


are Tee acta Es T aTeAaT- 
THAT: | Qo Il 


28. The relationship is that of making known and being made known, 
which exists between the means of knowledge, the Upansiads that estab- 
lish that [knowledge], and the object of knowledge, that is, the oneness of 
those [the living being and Brahman]. 


1.1.4 The Purpose 


7 TWAT aaa: PASTS Aaa as | AT 
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The complete statement is: 


Wea aed soedtedtaay: aarfedt Yasar THA. 
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29. The purpose [of Vedanta and this work] is (1) ending the ignorance 
relating to the object of knowledge, [which is] the oneness of them [the 
living being and Brahman], and (2) attaining the joy of one’s own true 
nature. [This is known] from revealed texts like: “The knower of the Self 
crosses over sorrow” (Chand. U., 7.1.3) and “He knows Brahman [and] 
becomes Brahman,” (Munda. U., 3.2.9). 


1.1.5 The Student’s Duty 


ataearttr: sitird meqhreern eerie: I Boll 


30. Just as a man with his head on fire [runs] to water, a qualified student, 
burned by the fires of worldly existence such as birth and death, goes, gift 
in hand, to a teacher versed in the Vedas and situated in Brahman and 
follows him. [This is known] from revealed texts like: 


To know that, he, with firewood [gift]'* in hand, 
Should approach a teacher, 

Who is versed in Veda 

And situated in Brahman. (Munda. U., 1.2.12) 


1.1.6 The Teacher’s Duty 


wT Ye: TAHITI AT ae aT aa eT | 


M4The wood is symbolic of a willingness in the student to serve the teacher by collecting 
wood for his fire or for use in sacred rites involving fire. 
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31. That teacher, out of great compassion, instructs him by the method of 
superimposition and then disabusal. [This is known] from revealed texts 
like: 


That learned one taught him, 

Who has approached him completely, 

With a peaceful mind and controlled senses, 
That knowledge of Brahman as it is, 

By which he knew the true, 

And undiminishing Self. (Munda. U., 1.2.13) 


1.2 Superimposition 
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32. Superimposition is the imposition of what is not real onto something 
real, like the imposition of a snake onto a rope, though it is not a snake. 


aed Use SHae FAT | MATATeaHAGASaAAETS TET Il 33 I 


33. The “real” is non-dual Brahman which is eternal existence, conscious- 
ness, and joy. The “non-real” is the collection of all unconscious (jada) 
objects headed by ignorance.” 


wat T aeaatsaate Ropers aatariter Ha aT F- 
feafatett aeatet | AeA Sa Hareearcaateh Ea y- 
arAcatesq sr il 3% I 


That is to say all the unconscious objects headed by ignorance (ajfiana) are imposed 
or superimposed upon non-dual Brahman. 
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34. They [the knowers of the truth] say that ignorance is something that 
cannot be described as either existent or non-existent, that it consists of 
the three guna,'® and that it is in opposition to knowledge. [This is known] 
from the experience: “I am ignorant” and from revealed texts like: “The 
personal power of the deity, hidden by its own guna” (Svet. U., 1.3). 


1.2.1 Collective and Distributive Ignorance 


senor aatseoerhryratraasatate a eratRadr ii By tl 


35. And this ignorance is referred to either as one, when one’s intention is 
collective, or as many, when one’s intention is distributive. 


qate Far Tar aaeatyaTay aatestacdegye sat TAT aT 
Wear FATA Aes std TUT ATATCaa WICHTeAT- 
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36. For example, just as when trees are intended collectively they are re- 
ferred to singularly as a forest, or as when waters are intended collectively 


16Guna means the three strands or threads of material nature out of which all mate- 
rial objects are woven. The guna are technical terms of importance in Vedanta as well 
as in Sankhya and Yoga. The word guna may mean “quality,” a secondary element or 
subordinate part, as well as “thread” or “rope,” The Bharattya Darsana Kosa (vol. 2, pp. 
23-24) explains how these three ideas can be applied to this technical use of guna as fol- 
lows: “The guna are the primary constituents (or material causes, upadana) of all effects. 
They are substances (dravya) because they have qualities themselves like conjunction and 
disjunction and so forth, do not reside in any other substance, and are the constituents 
of effects. They thus cannot be “qualities” (guna) according to the Vaisesika and other 
schools. Still, since they are the accessories of the spirit (purusa) (i.e., they are enjoyable 
by it), they are called guna (secondary, since objects that are enjoyed exist for the sake of 
another and thus are subordinate or secondary with respect to the enjoyer). Also since 
they bind the spirit like ropes bind beasts, those three are called guna (strand or rope).” 
The guna are sattva, rajas, and tamas. Sattva is the stuff of the good or goodness. It illu- 
mines and is the cause of happiness. Rajas consists of passion and is the cause of misery. 
Tamas, which brings lethargy, is an obscuror and is the cause of delusion. These three 
woven together in differing proportions make up all material things. 
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they are referred to as a reservoir,” so when the limited ignorances in the 
living beings which appear as many are intended collectively, they are re- 
ferred to as one. [This is known] from revealed texts like: “One unborn 
female” (Svet. U., 4.5).'8 


1.2.2 Collective Ignorance 


ay aafsecneratacar fasgacayS4ra4 il 319 Il 


37. This collective [ignorance] as the superior attribute is predominantly 
pure sattva.”” 


Udgtlad Waea Pages ata aca aN AHA — 
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38. Consciousness characterized by this [collective ignorance] has the qual- 
ities of all-knower-ness, all-controller-ness, all-regulator-ness, and so forth 
and is referred to as the unmanifested, the inner ruler, the cause of the 
world, and the lord, because of illuminating the ignorances of all [beings]. 
[This is known] from the revealed text, “He who is the knower of all [in 
general], the knower of all [in particular]” (Munda U., 1.1.9).”° 


Two examples, forest/trees and reservoir/waters, are used throughout this text be- 
cause they represent the differing paradigms of the two major schools or traditions of Ad- 
vaita Vedanta. The forest/tree example follows the understanding of Vacaspati Misra as 
set forth in his sub-commentary called Bhamati on Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma- 
siitra. According to him Brahman is limited by ignorance in bringing about the mani- 
festation of the world. The reservoir/waters example follows Prakasatman Yati in his 
sub-sub-commentary called Vivarana on the sub-commentary of Padmapada on the com- 
mentary of Sankara on the Brahma-sitra. There Brahman is merely reflected in ignorance, 
as the sky is reflected in water, in bringing about the manifestation of the world. The 
author of the Essentials is being inclusive in adopting this approach. 

'8Here ignorance or material nature (prakrti) is referred to in the singular, accusative 
case and is also represented in the feminine grammatical gender. The whole verse is: 
“One unborn male, becoming attached, lies with the one unborn female colored red, 
white and black, and producing many progeny of similar form. The other unborn male 
leaves her behind having enjoyed her.” “Unborn” here can also mean goat. 

Pure sattva here means sattva unmixed with the other two guna: rajas and tamas. 

°This passage uses two words for “to know”: jfia and vid. The commentators suggest 
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39. The lord’s collectivity [of ignorance] is called his causal body because 
it is the cause of all things, his joyful wrapping because it is abundant in 
joy and covers like a wrapping, and his deep [dreamless] sleep because it 
is the cessation of everything and, therefore, is the place of the dissolution 
of manifestations both subtle and gross. 


qa aqeq SATA Fa STAT HCAS TSM AAT AT AeT- 
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40. Just as when a forest is intended distributively it is referred to as many, 
i.e. as “trees,” or when a reservoir is intended distributively it is referred 
to as “waters,” so when ignorance is intended distributively it is referred 
to as many. [This is known] from the revealed text: “The lord through his 
powers [ignorances] is perceived in many forms” (Rg Veda, 6.47.18). 


aa aAedotetoattedas BHeoatsedqreggegT: Il 69 I 


41. Depending on whether it pervades the whole or the parts, a collective 
or distributive usage is applied to it [ignorance]. 


1.2.3 Distributive Ignorance 
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42. This distributive [ignorance] as the inferior attribute is predominately 
polluted sattva.?! 


Vag ted AAAATAAA ALCAN ATS STRAT Tarsr- 
ATANTA HATED WTA AA ETSI AAT AAA ATMA CATT Il 63 II 


that the first means to know in a general way and the second to know in a particular or 
specific way. 

21 Compare this with the ignorance of the Lord in para. 37 which is pure sattva. Here 
the sattva is overcome by rajas and tamas and is therefore called polluted. 
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43. Consciousness characterized by this [distributive ignorance] has the 
qualities of limited knowledge, limited control, and so forth, and is called 
prajfia [fragmental intelligence].”” Because it illumines only one ignorance, 
it is fragmental intelligence and because its attribute is unclear [i.e., pol- 
luted], it does not illumine very much. 


HATTA STAT aT CATA HTM - 
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44. Its distributive ignorance, too, because it is the cause of the ego and 
so forth, is called the “causal body;” because it has an abundance of joy 
and covers like a wrapping, it is called the “joyful wrapping” (anandamaya- 
koga); and, because it is the cessation of all, it is called deep sleep. Therefore 
it is the place of the dissolution of the manifestation of the subtle and gross 
bodies. 


45. Then [in deep sleep] those two, the Lord and the prajria, experience joy 
through the very subtle operations of ignorance illumined by conscious- 
ness. [This is known] from the revealed text: “the prajria experiences joy 
revealed through consciousness” (Mand. U., 5) and from consistency with 
the reflection of one who has just awakened: “I slept pleasantly and was 
not aware of anything.” 


1.2.4 Non-difference 
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46. Those two, the collective and distributive ignorances, like the forest 
and its trees or the reservoir and its waters, are not different. 


22This is a technical term in Vedanta, adopted from the Upanisads, for the conditioned 
living being. Rama Tirtha glosses this term with the phrase prayena ajnah, “predominately 
ignorant.” 
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47. The two characterized by those [ignorances], the Lord and the prajfa, 
are also not different, like the sky delimited by a forest and that delimited 
by a tree [in that forest] or that reflected in a reservoir and that reflected in 
some part of its water.” [This is known] from the revealed text: “this one 
is the lord of all, this one the knower of all, this one the inner ruler, this 
one the womb of all, the birth and death of all beings” (Mand. U., 6).”* 


1.2.5 The Fourth 


FAA ea eA HMA AA Maa ea aSaT HT MATa AT - 
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48. Uncharacterized consciousness, which is the basis of the two [types] 
of consciousness characterized by those ignorances, is called the Fourth 
(turtya). It is just like the uncharacterized sky which is the basis of the 
“skies” delimited by the forest and its trees or of the “skies” reflected in 
the reservoir and its waters. [This is known] from the revealed text: “the 
peaceful, the auspicious, the non-dual is considered the Fourth. That is 
the Self; that is to be known” (Mand. U., 7). 


ead Te Wadasagtedgiaddd ara war: fyvs- 
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3Consciousness is compared with space or the sky and ignorance with a forest and its 
trees or a reservoir and its waters. That part of space occupied by the forest and the tree 
or reflected in the whole reservoir and in some small portion of its waters is compared 
with conscious beings, that is, with the Lord in the case of the forest or reservoir and 
the limited living being in the case of the tree or waters. As mentioned earlier, the sky 
reflected in the reservoir or in some part of its waters is the example most appropriate to 
the Vivarana school of Advaita Vedanta. 

4This passage in context proclaims the unity of the limited living being with the Lord 
of all beings. “This one” refers to the living being. 
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49. This Fourth is pure consciousness which, when undifferentiated from 
ignorance and the consciousnesses characterized by those ignorances, like 
a heated lump of iron [in which fire and iron are not differentiated],” is 
said to be the direct meaning” of the great [Upanisadic] pronouncement”’ 
and, when differentiated from them, is its indirect meaning.”® 


1.2.6 Two Powers of Ignorance: the Enshrouding Power 


This is the first occurrence of an example that appears several times in this text. It es- 
tablishes a similarity between the way in which the attributes of fire are attributed to iron 
in the case of a heated lump of iron, though fire and iron are two distinct substances, and 
the way that the attributes of pure consciousness are sometimes attributed to ignorance. 
Thus one can say: “this iron burns” or “this person is conscious” (only consciousness is 
conscious and not the psyche and body of the person). 

6Direct meaning (vicya) is the directly denoted meaning of a word or sentence. This is 
the strictly grammatical meaning of a statement. Indirect meaning (/aksand) is the implied 
or intended meaning of a word or sentence. An indirect meaning is resorted to when 
the direct meaning is in some way problematic. These terms are borrowed from the 
discussions of interpretation that occurred in the Mimamsa school of Indian philosophy 
and from the tradition of classical literary criticism. 

?The great Upanisadic pronouncement (maha-vakya) referred to here is tat tvam asi, or 
“That you are” (in idiomatic English: “You are that - you are Brahman”). “That” refers to 
uncharacterized Brahman and “you” to characterized Brahman. This is the chief of the 
four great pronouncements found in the Upanisads and the one that most of this text is a 
commentary on. It occurs nine times in the Chandogya Upanisad, Sixth Chapter, Sections 
Eight through Sixteen. 

28In this paragraph two interpretations, the direct and the indirect, are given for the 
great pronouncement “That you are” (fat tvam asi). The direct interpretation identifies 
Brahman with the inner Self and thus requires that pure Brahman and the conditioned 
being not be distinguished. If they are distinguished, as they strictly speaking should be, 
the direct meaning fails and an indirect meaning is resorted to in which the pure Brahman 
aspects of the two are identified. More will be said about this in paras. 116-122 of this 
text. 
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50. This ignorance has two powers called the enshrouding and the pro- 
jecting powers. As a cloud, though small in size, appears to cover the sun 
though many miles in width, by blocking the path of the eyes of the ob- 
server, so does ignorance, limited, appear to cover the Self which is not 
limited and not involved in the world, by blocking the intellect of the ob- 
server. Such a capacity is the enshrouding power. That is stated: 


And as a very foolish one 

Whose line of sight is blocked by cloud 
Thinks the covered sun lustreless, 

So that one, too, appears as bound 
Because of befuddled vision 

Whose essence is eternal awareness; 
That Self indeed am I. (Hastamalaka, 10) 


WTI: = Ada cra acs : aca rles ara ra - 
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51. As the possibility of being [seen as] a snake arises in a rope that is 
covered by ignorance of it, so does the possibility of mundane forms of 
existence such as being an agent, an enjoyer, happy, sad, and so forth arise 
in the Self covered by that [enshrouding] power. 


1.2.7 The Projecting Power 


1.2. Superimposition 19 


52. Just as ignorance of a rope causes, by its own power, the appearance 
of a snake in a rope covered by it, so does ignorance cause, by its own 
power, the appearance of space, etc. in the Self that has been covered 
by it. Such a capacity is the projecting power. That is described: “the 
projecting power creates the universe from the subtle bodies to the cosmic 
ege” (Vakya-sudha, 13).”° 


1.2.8 Causality 
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53. Consciousness characterized by ignorance possessed of those two pow- 
ers is the instrumental cause when it is itself predominant and the material 
cause when its attribute [ignorance] is predominant, just as a spider with 
respect to its effect, its web, is the instrumental cause when it is itself pre- 
dominant and the material cause when its body is predominant.*” 


1.2.9 Elemental Creation 
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2°One might think of these two “powers” of ignorance as an analysis of the function of 
ignorance into two phases. The first phase is that in which the true nature of an object is 
“covered” by ignorance of what that object really is. The second phase creates the illusion 
that that object is something other than what it is. 

3° An instrumental cause (nimitta-karana) is a cause that aids in the production of an ef- 
fect. The classic example is the stick or wheel of the potter. The material cause (upadana- 
karana) is the material out of which an effect is produced, in the case of the creation of 
pottery, the clay. Thus, when consciousness is dominant in the causation of this uni- 
verse, consciousness characterized by ignorance is the instrumental cause and when the 
ignorance that characterizes consciousness is dominant, consciousness characterized by 
ignorance is the material cause. Consciousness characterized by ignorance thus plays the 
role of both causes like a spider making its web. The spider is both the instrumental and 
material causes at the same time. 
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54. From consciousness characterized by ignorance with its projecting 
power dominated by tamas*' comes space, from space air, from air fire, 
from fire water, and from water earth. [This is known] from revealed texts 
such as: “From this very Self space is born,” (Taitt. U., 2.1.1). 


TY AST ATT ATA CHILE | STAT AAT TET - 
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55. Because of observing greater dullness in them [the five elements], there 
is a predominance of tamas in their cause. At that time sattva, rajas, and 
tamas are produced in those elements, space, etc., by the influence of the 
qualities of their cause. These [the five elements] are called the subtle ele- 
ments, the tanmatra,* and the uncombined elements. 


UPT: TMT SA ATT THT I WE I 


56. From these are produced the subtle bodies and the gross elements. 


1.2.10 The Subtle Bodies 
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57. Subtle bodies, also known as liriga-sartra [prototypical bodies], have 
seventeen constituents. 


ee ee 
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3!The third of the three guna that influence the material creation. It is represented by 
darkness and inertia. 

The tanmatra are pure, generalized sense objects. For instance, fire here is the pure 
object of the sense of sight without being a specific fire with specific characteristics. Tan- 
matra means “that only,” the pure object of one of the senses. Space supports sound, the 
object of the ear, air touch, the object of the sense of touch, fire sight, the object of the 
sense of sight, water flavor, the object of the sense of taste, and earth aroma the object of 
the sense of smell. They are also called the subtle elements and uncombined elements. 
As we shall see, only after they are combined do they become the gross elements, the 
constituents of specific objects. 
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58. The constituents are the five knowledge senses, the intellect, the mind, 
the five action senses, and the five vital breaths. 


Wrtesarto AACS TASS ATTA TT tl V2 I 


59. The knowledge senses* are known as the sense of hearing, the sense 


of touch, the sense of sight, the sense of taste, and the sense of smell. 


UAT STATA STRATA SEAT: TUATHA eT Il Go 


60. These [knowledge senses] are produced separately in order from the 
distinct sattva portions of space, and so forth. 


ahaa Prartrared ACT: | G2 Il 


61. Intellect is an operation of the internal organ that consists of arriving 
at certainty. 


AAT ATH Beer anc area ALT: Il G2 Il 


62. The mind is an operation of the internal organ that consists of decision 
and indecision.* 


Waa FATS STATA: I G3 Il 


63. The theoretical mind and the ego are included in those two [the intel- 
lect and the mind]. 


ATA AT HATH ALMA ITAA ll & Il 


64. The theoretical mind is the operation of the internal organ that consists 
of inquiry.°*° 


AATATAT HATH ALITA STE: Il GY I 


33 A knowledge sense is a sense that produces a “knowledge” or awareness. 

34Each of the knowledge senses corresponds to one of the subtle elements and they are 
in the order of their corresponding element. Thus hearing corresponds to space which is 
the object of its knowledge and so forth. 

35One commentator, Nrsimha Sarasvati, characterizes the mind as that operation of the 
internal organ that consists of doubt, providing as an example: “Am I consciousness or 
body?” Another, Rama Tirtha Yati, says that decision (sankalpa) is the distinguishing of 
objects and indecision (vikalpa) is the confusing of objects. 

°Nrsimha Sarasvati says this mental operation consists of memory or recollection. 
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65. The ego is the operation of the internal organ that consists of self- 
conceit. 


Ud Fararittercaticarareray Pate sersat | Ue 
TATA HAC ATTA MATA CTA Il GE il 
66. These again are produced from the combined sattva portions of space, 


etc. Because these are characterized by illumination, they are effects of the 
sattva portions. 
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67. This intellect along with the knowledge senses is the wrapping of intel- 
lect (vijfianamaya-kosa). This [wrapping] by conceiving of itself as an agent, 
as an enjoyer, as happy, as sad, and so forth moves through this world and 
the next and is known as the empirical living being (j7va). 


Ware Walesa: ated AHA Vata a Il 


68. The mind along with the knowledge senses is the wrapping of mind 
(manomaya-kosa). 


BH SaTOT ATSIC ET Il G2, 


69. The action senses are known as the organs of speech, the hands, the 
feet, the anus, and the genitals. 


Udit FAAS AT CST AERA: YARAUICT Te I 
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70. These again are produced in order separately from the discrete rajas 
portions of space, and so forth. 
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71. The vital breaths are prana, apana, vyana, udana, and samana. Prana [is 
the breath that] moves forward and is situated in the tip of the nose. Apana 
moves downward and is situated in the anus, etc. Vyana moves in all di- 
rections and is situated throughout the body. Udana, located in the throat, 
moves upward and is the breath that erupts out [of the body].°” Samana 
causes the mixing together of foods eaten and drunken in the middle of 
the body. That mixing together is digestion which is the production of 
juices, blood, semen, stool, etc. 


aad ANTS pAtededysaarea: TET aaa: Aediear- 
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72. Some say that there are five other vital breaths known as snake (naga), 
turtle (karma), partridge (krkara), god-given (devadatta), and winner-of- 
riches (dhananjaya). Among them, snake causes regurgitation, turtle causes 
openings [of the eyes, etc], partridge causes hunger, god-given causes 
yawning, and winner-of wealth causes nourishment. Others say that be- 
cause these are included in prana, and the others, there are only the five 
vital breaths, headed by prana. 


Tac eaS HATH Mada sear ahaa ITT 193 Il 


73. These five headed by prana are produced from the conjoined rajas por- 
tions present in space, etc. 


ze yifeqaa adtea: afed acomaaar vate wer 
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74. This pentad of vital breaths along with the action senses is the animate 
wrapping (pranamaya-kosa). Because it is characterized by action, it is the 
effect of the rajas portion. 


37This refers to belching or burping. 
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75. Among these wrappings, the wrapping of intellect possesses the power 
of knowing and has the form of the agent [the actor]. The wrapping of 
mind possesses the power of willing and has the form of the instrument. 
The animate wrapping has the power of acting and has the form of the 
effect. [The wise] describe their division in such a way as according to 
capacity.*® 


Uden atte AeA Il 9& 


76. This triad of wrappings together are said to be the subtle body. 


sara hacen agave aaa aa 
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77. Here, too, the entire subtle body, as the object of a single [universal] 
intellect, is collective like the forest or reservoir and, as the object of many 
intellects, is distributive like the trees or waters. 


vacwAey ited gag TATA fequapy: wr ecqead adar- 
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78. Consciousness characterized by this collective [ignorance] is called the 
Thread Self (Satratma), the Golden Embryo (Hiranyagarbha), and the Vi- 
tal Breath (Prana) because [in the first case] of being threaded through 
everything and [in the second and third cases] because of considering it- 
self to be among the five, great, uncombined elements” [yet] possessed of 
the powers of knowing, willing, and acting. Its collective ignorance, being 
subtler than the gross manifestation, is called the subtle body, which is the 
triad of wrappings headed by the wrapping of intellect; and, because it 


>8These three wrappings thus represent the three powers often recognized in Indic 
philosophy: the powers of knowing, willing, and acting. 
That is, the five subtle elements mentioned before: space, air, fire, water, and earth. 
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consists of the impressions of the waking state, it is called dream*’ and, 
therefore, is the place of the dissolution of the gross manifestation.*! 


Udeeqited Sap corer wate aattaareaHcMateacar el 
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79. Consciousness characterized by distributive ignorance is the Effulgent 
(Taijasa) because it is characterized by an internal organ made of light. 


warts ate: ererrnrraar wencatefe edrta wasr- 
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80. Its distributive ignorance [because of] being subtler than the gross 
body is called the subtle body, which is the triad of wrappings headed 
by the wrapping of intellect; and, because it consists of the impressions of 
the waking state, it is also called dream and, therefore, is the place of the 
dissolution of the gross body. 


Udt garde cart eee: geneva sae: 
wtafaaya caret scartead: el 


81. These two, Thread Self and Effulgent, then [in the state of dream] per- 
ceive subtle objects by means of the subtle operations of the internal organ. 
[This is known] from revealed texts like: ”The Effulgent is the enjoyer of 
subtle objects” (Mand. U., 4). 


ware afer aes gaa eates- 
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“Dreams are thought to be based on the latent impressions left by experiences under- 
gone in the waking state, either in this life or in other lives. The subtle body preserves 
those experiences and they are sometimes reexperienced in dream or remembered in 
waking life or they become the foundation of aesthetic experience. 

“'The gross manifestation or physical universe dissolves into this subtle body at the 
time of the universal dissolution. According to Hindu cosmology, the physical world 
undergoes periodic destructions and periods of non-manifestation. Those periods are 
likened to the dreaming sleep of the Lord. When he awakens the world is created again. 
Similarly, on the microcosmic level when a person sleeps and dreams the external world 
is dissolved temporarily. Only the subtle body is involved in dreaming. 
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82. Here, too, the collective and distributive ignorances are non-different 
like the forest and its trees or the reservoir and its waters, and Thread 
Self and Effulgent are non-different like the spaces delimited by those [the 
forest and its trees] or like the reflections of the sky in those [the reservoir 
and its waters]. Thus, [has been described] the production of the subtle 
body [by the projecting power of ignorance]. 


1.2.11 The Gross Elements 


feat faara saa 
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83. The gross elements are combined [lit., made fivefold]. Combination 
is dividing each of the five subtle elements, space and so forth, into two 
equal halves, taking the first of [each of] those halves and dividing it into 
four equal parts, and, skipping the element’s own second half, combining 
those four parts to the second halves of the other elements. This is stated: 


Dividing each one into two, 

And the first [of each] fourfold again, 

From joining with the seconds of others 

They each become fivefold. (Paficadasi, 1.27)” 


“Each element is made fivefold because one part of each of the four other elements 
is combined with it. Thus, the gross element space is one half space, one eighth air, one 
eighth fire, one eighth water, and one eighth earth, making it consist of five parts. This 
consisting of five parts is what I am translating as “combination.” 
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84. One should not suspect a lack of evidence for this, because [fivefold] 
combination is implied by the revealed text: “making threefold”. 


Tar Varadacd aarashy ay FT asad agieedale ete 
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85. Though in the matter of being fivefold the five [gross elements] are the 
same, the terms “space,” etc. can be applied to them by the logic: “because 
of its distinctive nature, something is spoken of as this or that” (Br. sa., 
2.4.22),.4 


1.2.12 The Gross Sense Objects 
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86. Then, in space is manifested sound, in air sound and touch, in fire 
sound, touch, and color, in water sound, touch, color, and flavor, in earth 
sound, touch, color, flavor, and fragrance.* 


“The “making threefold” text is: tasam trivrtam trivrtamekaikam karavani (Chand. U., 
6.3.2). “Let me make each one of them threefold.” This making threefold implies for the 
Advaitin the making fivefold of the gross elements in the present context. Even though 
the numbers do not match, the concept of combination is supported by this passage. 
There is probably no direct support for fivefold combination in the Upanisads. This state- 
ment anticipates an opponent’s objection. 

“Fach of the elements is fivefold by containing parts of the other elements in them. In 
that respect they are the same. If that is so, why do we call one space and another air. 
The element space is half space and one eighth of each of the other elements. The space 
portion gives it its distinctiveness and thus, following the teaching of the sitra from the 
Brahma-siitra, it can be called space rather than air or one of the other elements. 

This differs from the view of the elements in the school of Indian logic in which each 
of the elements has its own quality not shared with any of the others. Thus, space has 
sound, air has touch, fire has color, water has taste, and earth has fragrance. 
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1.2.13 The Phenomenal World 
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87. From these combined elements arise the worlds named Bhts, Bhu- 
vas, Svas, Mahas, Janas, Tapas, and Satya that exist higher and higher [in 
the cosmos]; the worlds named Atala, Vitala, Sutala, Rasatala, Talatala, 
Mahiatala, Patala that exist lower and lower [in the cosmos];*° the cosmic 


ege;*” the four types of gross bodies in it; and the food, drink and so forth 
suitable for those [bodies]. 


1.2.14 Four Types of Gross Bodies 
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88. The four types of gross bodies are the placenta-born, the egg-born, the 
sweat-born, and the sprout-born. The placenta-born are humans, animals, 
and so forth that are born from the placenta. The egg-born are those born 
from eggs like birds, snakes, and so forth. The sweat-born are those born 
from sweat [water] like lice, mosquitos, and so forth. The sprout-born are 
those born by splitting the ground like vines, trees and so forth. 


“The seven upper worlds and the seven lower worlds make up the fourteen-tiered 
phenomenal universe. The upper worlds are in ascending order and represent the vari- 
ous heavens of the gods and nearly perfected beings and the lower worlds, in descend- 
ing order, are the abodes of various asura, demonic beings more powerful than human 
beings, but less powerful than the gods. The world called Bhts, which is in the middle 
of the tiers, is the world of humans, this earth. 

*“’The cosmic egg (brahmanda) is this universe envisioned as an egg. According to this 
cosmology, all that we see and know takes places within the walls of an enormous egg- 
like structure. For a good presentation of traditional Hindu cosmology see Klostermaier, 
A Survey of Hinduism, Chapter 7. 
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89. Here, too, this fourfold gross body, depending on whether it is the 
object of a single awareness or of many awarenesses, is collective like a 
forest or reservoir or distributive like trees or waters. Consciousness char- 
acterized by this collective body is the Universal Being (Vaisvanara) and 
the Splendid (Viraj) because it identifies with all beings and because it ap- 
pears variously [in various forms].** The collective body of this one is the 
gross body. Because it is a transformation of food, it is called the wrapping 
of food (annamaya-kosa); because of being the seat of gross enjoyment, it is 
called the gross body and the waking state. 


1.2.15 The Waking State 
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‘SThese are attempts to provide an etymology for the Upanisadic names Vaisvanara 
and Viraj. Vaisvanara is viewed as a combination of the words visva (all) and nara (man) 
and might be translated as All-man, Everyman, or Universal Man. It represents all em- 
bodied beings (not just humans) as parts of a universal embodied being. Viraj is under- 
stood as vividha (various) and rajamana (shining or existing) and so means “shining or 
existing variously.” It stands for the recognition that this universal being manifests in 
diverse physical forms. 
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90. Consciousness characterized by this distributive gross body is called 
Everyone (Visva) because, without giving up its identification with the 
subtle body it has entered a gross body.” This distributive gross body 
is called the wrapping of food because it is a transformation of food and 
the waking state because it is the place of gross enjoyment. Then [in that 
waking state] these two, Everyone and Universal Being, experience all the 
gross sense objects, namely sound, touch, color, flavor, and aroma, with 
their five [knowledge] senses, the ear, the skin, the eye, the tongue, and 
the nose which are controlled by [the gods] Dik, Vata, Sirya, Varuna and 
the two Aévins respectively;? [these two, ViSva and Vaisvanara, experi- 
ence] speaking, grasping, movement, excreting, and pleasure with their 
five action senses speech [i.e., the mouth and throat], hands, feet, anus, 
and genitals which senses are controlled by Agni, Indra, Upendra, Yama, 
and Prajapati respectively;*! [these two, ViSva and Vaisvanara, experience] 


“This is an attempt to explain the use of the word visva for the living being by relating 
it to the root vis “to enter.” Visva means “universe,” or, aS a pronoun, it means “all” or 
“everyone.” On the basis of its use in some passages of the Upanisads, it comes to mean 
the living being. 

These are the names of gods believed to control sense activity. Dik means space or 
direction which is connected with the functioning of the ear because sound is thought 
to be connected to space as its quality. Vata is the wind god and is connected with the 
sense of touch or the skin because, though it is formless and invisible, wind is regis- 
tered by the feeling it produces on the skin. Strya is the sun god and his connection 
with the eye and the sense of sight is obvious. Varuna, the ancient god of waters and 
justice, is connected with the sense of taste located in the tongue, which is actuated by 
the tongue’s moisture. The Asvins are harder to place in this context. The Asvins (asvin 
literally means “horseman”) are twins and appear in the mythology as the physicians 
of the gods. Their twoness might explain their association with the nose which has two 
nostrils. As physicans perhaps they are associated with the prana or vital breath (in its 
various forms thought to be behind digestion and circulation), disturbances in which 
cause physical disorders. One would expect a god connected with the earth here, for 
earth adds the unique quality of smell to the physical world and the sense of smell is 
located in the nose. I am unaware of an earthly association for the Asvins, though, here 
again their being physicians might connect them with medicinal herbs and therefore with 
the earth. 

>! Again these are names of gods. Agni, the god of fire and sacrifice, is often referred 
to as the mouth of the gods because offerings are poured or placed in the sacrificial fire. 
Agni devours the offerings and carries them to the other gods in the heavens. Indra’s 
connection with the hands is probably through his skill in combat and war. He is the 
Vedic cosmic power, hero and warrior god. Upendra is the name of the dwarf incarna- 
tion of Visnu whose three strides encompassed all the universe. He is thus connected 
with movement and the feet. Yama, the god of death, is interestingly connected with 
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resolution, certainty, egoism and reflection by their four internal organs, 
the mind, intellect, ego, and reflective mind, which organs are controlled 
by Candra, Brahma, Sankara, and Acyuta respectively.” [This is known] 
from revealed texts like: “The place of the awakened is external aware- 
ness” (Mand. U., 3). 
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91. Here, too, those two gross, distributive and collective [bodies] and the 
Everyone and Universal Being that are [consciousness] characterized by 
those [bodies] are, like before, not different, just like the forest and its trees 
and the spaces delimited by them or like the reservoir and its waters and 
the space [sky] reflected in them. 


Ue THRIPS: SAWS: 1 22 


92. Thus [has been described] the creation of the gross manifestation from 
the five combined elements. 


1.2.16 The Greater Manifestation 
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excretion and the anus. Finally, Prajapati, the procreator of all beings is connected quite 
appropriately with the genitals. In this way most of the major Vedic and mythic gods, 
cosmic forces all, are incorporated into the microcosmic world of the physical body. 

°2Candra is the moon god and is connected with the mind which is the operation of 
the internal organ involved with decision and indecision. Brahma, the creator god and 
revealer of the Vedas, is connected with the intellect which is the operation of the inter- 
nal organ that produces certainty. Sankara or Siva represents pure I-consciousness and 
is connected with the ego operation of the internal organ. Acyuta or Visnu, the main- 
tainer, is connected with the reflective mind which is that operation of the internal organ 
that produces inquiry, recollection, or imagination. Acyuta means “undiminishing” or 
“unfallen.” 
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93. The collective of these manifestations of the gross, subtle, and causal 
bodies is also one super manifestation, just as the collective of lesser forests 
is one great forest or the collective of lesser reservoirs is one great reser- 
voir. Consciousness, too, characterized by those [manifestations] from Ev- 
eryone and Universal Being up to the Lord, is one only, like the space de- 
limited oo lesser forests and the space ee reflected in lesser reservoirs. 


ag IE Da SIC SURES ee GEN 
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94. Uncharacterized consciousness, when not differentiated from that su- 
per manifestation and consciousness characterized by it, is, like a lump 
of heated iron [in which fire is not differentiated from the iron], the di- 
rect meaning of the great pronouncement: “all this indeed is Brahman” 
(Chand. U., 3.14.1). When differentiated from those two it is the indirect 
meaning [of that pronouncement] also. 


Ud Fea SEAT: TAT aT Wee: Ay I 


95. Thus, superimposition, which is the imposition of what is not some 
thing onto that thing, has been illustrated in general terms. 


sara Werner statqenanaareryadite Fass FTTH 2 Il 


96. Now, how this and that person superimposes this and that on the inner 
self will be described in specific terms.” 


1.2.17. The Son as Self 
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8This might be paraphrased as: “Now, how various people impose various traits on 
the inner Self will be described in detail.” 
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97. And on this subject the extreme materialist™ says “the son is my Self,” 
[first] because of the revealed text: “the Self indeed is born the son;” [sec- 
ond] because of seeing that one loves one’s son like oneself, and [third] 
because of the experience: “when my son flourishes or is destroyed, I 
flourish or am destroyed.” 


1.2.18 The Gross Body as Self 
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98. Another type of materialist thinker [Carvaka] says the gross body is 
the Self because of the revealed text: “Or, it is this very person made of 
the essence of food” (Tait. U., 2.1.1), because of seeing someone flee from 
a burning house leaving even one’s own son behind, and because of the 
experience: “I am fat. I am thin.” 


1.2.19 The Senses as Self 


>4The extreme materialist referred to here is a kind of materialistic philosopher called 
Carvaka or Lokayatika. Three other types of Carvaka, higher types in the opinion of the 
author, are the focus of the three following sections of the text. Carvaka may mean the 
follower of an ancient thinker named Carvaka, whose actual existence some doubt, or, 
by another interpretation, it may mean “charming speaker” from caru-vak. Lokayatika 
means “of the people” and refers to the way of thinking of ordinary or common people. 
Not many of the original works of this school of thought have survived, but its thought 
is referred to and characterized by writers from the other schools of Indian thought on 
many occasions. One of the major characteristics of the Carvaka school of thought is 
the denial of the authority of the Veda and related scriptures. The quotes from revealed 
scripture that are given here and in the following sections in support of the contentions 
of the materialist school are for the benefit of their opponents who accept the authority 
of the Veda, not for the Carvaka who arrive at their position through direct perception 
alone and accept no other, higher authority. 

This materialistic position is considered a little more “enlightened.” 
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99. Another materialist says the senses are the Self because of the revealed 
text: “They, the vital breaths, approached Prajapati, the father, and spoke 
..” (Chand. U., 5.1.7),°° because in the absence of the senses the body does 
not move, and because of the experiences: “I am blind. I am deaf.”°” 


1.2.20 The Vital Breath as Self 
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100. Yet another materialist says that vital breath is the Self because of 
the revealed text: “Another, [deeper] inside, is the Self consisting of the 
vital breath” (Tait. U., 2.2.1), because, in the absence of vital breath, the 
senses and the rest are unable to act, and because of the experiences: “I am 
hungry. I am thirsty.” 


The “vital breaths” here in the quote from the Chandogya Upanisad mean the senses. 
This is understood from the context of the passage in which the breaths (i.e. senses) ask 
Prajapati, the lord of creatures, which of them is the most important. Their asking sug- 
gests that they are seats of consciousness in the body and that without them, as in deep 
sleep or a faint, the body becomes unconscious. We are moving in this set of paragraphs 
gradually from grosser to subtler conceptions of the Self. 

°’This statement would seem to be contradict the claim that the senses are the Self. To 
say “Iam blind” means “I am without sight”, “Iam deaf” means “I am without hearing”. 
If the “I” represents the Self in those sentences, the Self is different from sight or hearing 
because the “I” persists when sight and hearing does not. One might suggest that what is 
meant here is that the Self is identical with all the senses together, not any one of them. If 
all the senses depart from the body, the body becomes unconscious, which is to say absent 
of Self. We are now moving through the various wrappings as possible candidates for the 
Self. See paras. 67-75 for the discussion of the wrappings. 

*8The desire for food and drink are well known characteristics of the vital breath, says 
one of the commentators, because without food and water the vital breath departs. 
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1.2.21 The Mind as Self 
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101. A still different materialist says the mind is the Self, because of the 
revealed text “Another, inside (it), is the Self consisting of mind” (Tait. U., 
2.3.1), because when the mind sleeps the vital breath and the others are 
absent, and because of the experiences: “I am decided. I am undecided.”*? 


1.2.22 The Intellect as Self 
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102. The Buddhist, however, says the intellect is the Self in accordance 
with the revealed text: “Another, inside, is the Self consisting of intellect” 
(Tait. U., 2.4.1), because, in the absence of an agent, the instrument has no 
power, and because of the experiences ”I am the doer. I am the enjoyer.”” 


1.2.23 The Self as Ignorance 
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°°When the mind sleeps means when a person faints, according to one of the commen- 
tators. The senses and the vital breath disappear to return later, an observation that sug- 
gests the presence and persistence of something else more stable than they, upon which 
they depend. That something else is the mind. Decision and indecision are the operations 
of the internal organ that are called the mind. 

©0The commentators identify this Buddhist philosopher as a Vijnanavadin or a member 
of the Yogacara school. This is the “consciousness-only” school of Buddhist philosophy 
associated with Asanga (4th cent. C.E.), which holds that only consciousness is real. 

61Ty Hiriyanna’s version of the text this is aham jfiant, “I possess knowledge,” but in 
Medhacaitanya’s reading it is aham ajfani, “I am without knowledge.” Either reading 
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103. The follower of Prabhakara®™ and the Logician® say that insentience is 
the Self because of the revealed text: “Another, inside, is the Self consisting 
of joy” (Tait. U., 2.5.1), because intellect and the rest are seen to disappear 
into insentience [in deep sleep], and because of the experiences: “I am 
ignorant; I am without knowledge.” 


1.2.24 The Self as Awareness and Ignorance 
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104. The follower of Kumarila Bhatta,“* however, says the Self is con- 
sciousness characterized by ignorance because of the revealed text: “The 
Self is condensed consciousness and consists of joy” (Mand. U., 5), be- 
cause of the coexistence of consciousness and unconsciousness [joy] in 
deep sleep, and because of the experience: “I do not know myself.” 


1.2.25 The Self as Emptiness 
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seems appropriate here. Hiriyanna’s reading suggests that the Self possesses knowledge, 
but is not itself knowledge, and Medhacaitanya’s reading suggests that the Self can be 
without knowledge. 

°Prabhakara Misra (7th cent. C.E.) is the founder of a sub-school of Mimamsa philoso- 
phy. The Mimamsa school is concerned with the proper interpretation of Vedic texts and 
with philosophical assumptions upon which Vedic ritual is based. 

©The school of Indian Logic or Nyaya is a school of thought that takes a realistic 
view of the world and Self. It is concerned with the conditions for correct inference and 
the acquisition of correct knowledge of reality. Both of the schools in this paragraph, 
Prabhakara and Nyaya, understand knowledge to be a quality of the Self, which implies 
that the Self can be separated from knowledge or awareness, and therefore is in essence 
without knowledge. That is the sense in which the Self is said to be insentient. 

64Kumarila Bhatta (8th cent. C.E.) is the founder of another sub-school of the Mimamsa 
school of orthodox Hindu philosophy. They differ from the Prabhakara sub-school by 
taking the Self to be both conscious and a substance (i.e. unconscious). 
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105. Another Buddhist® says that the Self is empty because of the revealed 
text: “Non-existent indeed was this in the beginning” (Chand. U., 6.2.1), 
because in deep sleep everything is absent, and because one just risen from 
sleep experiences the recollection of one’s own non-existence: “In deep 
sleep, I did not exist.” 
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106. These [theories] beginning from the son up to emptiness are said to 
be non-Self. That the son and so forth are not the Self is plain because 
of seeing — in these apparently authoritative texts, arguments, and experi- 
ences cited by the contenders beginning with the extreme materialist — the 
falsification of the earlier texts, arguments, and experiences by the later 
texts, arguments, and experiences. 


20\9 || 


This is the Madhyamaka Buddhist also known as the Stinyavadin, those who present 
the absolute as emptiness (Siinya). One of the greatest proponents of this school was the 
Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna (2nd cent. C.E.). It is interesting to note that in the 
hierarchy of “ways of seeing” represented here by these various schools, the one at the 
top is that of the Stinyavada Buddhist. This means that it is recognized as the closest to the 
position of the Advaitin. The difference is that for the Buddhist the absolute is emptiness 
(Siinyata) and for the Advaitin it is uncharacterized consciousness (anupahita-caitanya). 

This falsification refers to the process Eliot Deutsch calls subration in his presentation 
of Advaita Vedanta philosophy. Something is subrated if it is devalued and falsified by 
being contradicted by a later experience, such that both cannot be true. Reality for the 
Advaitin is that which cannot be subrated by anything else. See Eliot Deutsch, Advaita 
Vedanta: a philosophical reconstruction (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1969), pp,15- 
22. 
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107. Moreover, this entire group from sons up to emptiness is not the Self 
because the various apparently authoritative texts, arguments, and expe- 
riences [in support of them] are falsified in that [in the case of the texts] 
they are opposed by more forceful revealed texts [which describe the Self 
as]: ‘inner’, ‘not gross’, ‘not the eye’, ‘not mind’, ‘not an agent’, ‘conscious- 
ness’, ‘consciousness alone’, and ‘being’;°” [they are falsified in the case of 
argument in that] this insentient group from sons up to emptiness is itself 
illuminated by consciousness and thus is impermanent like pots and so 
forth;® and [they are falsified in the case of experience in that] the experi- 
ence of the learned, “I am Brahman,” is of greater force.” 
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108. Therefore, that which illuminates all those things, the internal con- 
sciousness, whose nature is eternal, pure, awakened, liberated, and true, 
is the Self. Such is the experience of the knowers of Vedanta. Thus [has 
been explained] superimposition. 


1.3 The Disabusing 
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°’Tn this list, each of the revealed texts cited earlier in support of the various positions 
on the nature of the Self is contradicted. Each item in the list is supported by a “more 
powerful” revealed text than the one cited earlier. “Inner” contradicts the Self as son 
(which is outer); “not gross” contradicts the Self as body, and so forth. 

This argument or syllogism contradicts the arguments of the previous views. The 
argument is that the various candidates for Selfhood are not conscious because they are 
themselves objects of consciousness. As objects of consciousness they are jada, dead or 
unconscious, like pots and other objects, and also like pots and other objects they are not 
eternal. 

This experience contradicts and subrates the other experiences cited by the propo- 
nents of the other views. 
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109. The disabusing” is when the non-real, transformation of a thing, [in 
this case] the manifested world [consisting of] ignorance and the rest, re- 
verts to the real itself, just as when a serpent, which is a transformation of 
a rope, becomes the rope itself. It is said: 


Actually becoming different 

is an example of transmutation (vikara); 
Apparently becoming different 
exemplifies transformation (vivarta). 
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110. For instance, it is described in such a way: the loci of enjoyment con- 
sisting of the four types of gross bodies, their objects of enjoyment such as 
food and drink, the fourteen worlds headed by Bhts (Earth) which are the 
locations of those [the gross bodies and objects], and the universe which is 
the location of those [fourteen worlds], all become [resolved into] only 
their causes, the [five] combined elements. Those combined elements, 
along with their objects, sound, etc., and the subtle bodies, all become 
[resolved into] only their causes, the [five] uncombined elements. Those 
five uncombined elements along with the guna, sattva and so forth, in the 
reverse order of their appearance, become [resolved into] only their cause, 
consciousness characterized by ignorance. This ignorance and the con- 
sciousness characterized by it, the lord and so forth, become [resolved 


The word I am translating as disabusing is apavada which means either censure or 
refutation. In a more literal sense it means speaking against. It is the process of freeing 
a person from the error or illusion of taking the world of appearance as real. More than 
the refutation of a philosophical position, it is a transformation in the way one sees, a 
deprogramming, that is only hinted at in the example of experiencing an illusory snake 
resolve into a real rope. 
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into] only their foundation, the ‘Fourth,’ Brahman, uncharacterized con- 
sciousness. 


111. By this superimposition and disabusing the meanings of tat (that) and 
tvam (you) are also clarified.”’ For thus, these three, the collectivity of ig- 
norance and so forth (1), consciousness characterized by that [collectivity] 
and qualified by omniscience and so forth (2), and consciousness unchar- 
acterized by that [collectivity] (3), appearing as one, like a lump of heated 
iron [in which iron appears to be one with fire], are the direct meaning of 
the word tat. Uncharacterized consciousness, which is the support of that 
[consciousness] characterized by those qualifiers, is the indirect meaning 
of the word tat. 
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112. Those three, distributive ignorance and the rest (1), consciousness 
characterized by that [distributive ignorance] and qualified by limited 
knowledge and so forth (2), and uncharacterized consciousness (3), ap- 
pearing as one, like a lump of heated iron, are the direct meaning of the 
word tvam. The support of consciousness characterized by those qualifiers 
— uncharacterized consciousness — the ‘Fourth’ state in the form of inner 
joy, is the indirect meaning of the word tvam. 


71These are the tat and tvam of the great pronouncement: tat tvam asi (“that you are” or, 
“you are that”). 
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1.3.1 The Great Pronouncement 
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113. Now the great pronouncement is described. This statement: “that 
you are” [or, “you are that”], conveys unfragmented meaning by means 
of three relationships. Those three relationships are the sharing of loca- 
tion [i.e. co-reference] of the words (1), the relationship of qualification 
between the referents of the words (2), and the relationship of indirect sig- 
nification of the referents of the words and the inner self (3). This is stated: 


There are, between the words, 

their referents, and the inner self, 

relationships of shared location, of qualification, 
And of indirect signification. (Naiskarmya-siddhi, 3.3) 


1.3.1.1 Co-location (Co-reference) 
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114. First, [comes] the relationship of shared location [or reference]. In 
the statement: “That one is this Devadatta,” the word “that,” which refers 
to Devadatta as qualified by that [past] time, and the word “this,” which 
refers to the Devadatta as qualified by this time, are connected by intended 
meaning to one Devadatta-substance. So too in the statement “That you 
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are,” the word “that,” which conveys consciousness qualified by being me- 
diately known and so forth, and the word “you” which conveys conscious- 
ness qualified by being immediately known and so forth, are connected by 
intention to one consciousness.” 


1.3.1.2 Qualification 
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115. But the relationship of qualifier-qualified is this: in that same state- 
ment [That one is this Devadatta”], Devadatta qualified by that time [the 
past], which is the meaning of the word “that” and Devadatta qualified 
by this time, which is the meaning of the word “this,” have a relationship 
of qualifier-qualified that excludes the difference of one from the other. 
So too in this statement [“That you are”] consciousness qualified by being 
mediately known and so forth, which is the meaning of the word “that,” 
and consciousness qualified by being immediately known and so forth, 
which is the meaning of the word “you,” have a relationship of qualifier- 
qualified that excludes the difference of one from the other.” 


“Commentator Nrsimha Sarasvati describes co-location or  co-reference 
(samanadhikaranya) as the use of words with different significations (pravrtti-nimitta, 
lit. “reasons for use”) for the same object. In this example the words with different sig- 
nifications are “that” and “this.” “That” Devadatta, the Sanskrit equivalent of John Doe, 
means the Devadatta connected with some previous time and place. “This” Devadatta 
means the Devadatta connected with this place and time. Both “that” and “this” in this 
example refer to the same Devadatta, thus making this a case of co-reference. 

*3Nrsimha Sarasvati points out that the qualifier is the element in the relationship 
of qualification that distinquishes and the qualified is the one distinguished. For in- 
stance, with the addition of the qualifier “black” black horses are distinguished from 
white horses. In the statement “that one is this Devadatta,” “that” can be regarded as the 
qualifier of “this” since it distinguishes this Devadatta who is the same as the Devadatta 
of the past from those that are not the same. The case is the same if the positions are 
reversed: “this one is that Devadatta.” Thus they are capable of mutual qualification. In 
such cases, all difference between the two referents is excluded, making them the same. 
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1.3.1.3 Indirect Signification 
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116. But the relationship of indirect signification is: in that statement [“that 
is this Devadatta”] the words “that” and “this” or their meanings, by giv- 
ing up being qualified by the contradictory traits “that time” and “this 
time,” have a relationship of indirect signification with the uncontradicted 
Devadatta. So in this statement [“that you are”] the words “that” and 
“you” or their meanings, through giving up being qualified by contra- 
dictory traits like being mediately known and being immediately known, 
have a relationship of indirect signification with uncontradicted conscious- 
ness.”* This is partial indirect signification (bhaga-laksana). 


1.3.1.4 Failure of Direct Signification 


This does not work in the case of “black” and “horse.” 

“The words “that” and “this” directly signify Devadatta as qualified by that time and 
that place and Devadatta as qualified by this time and this place. Indirectly they signify 
Devadatta as unqualified by either time or place, but in order for that to happen the 
contradictory parts of their meaings ( “that time and place” and “this time and place”) 
must be rejected. This sort of signification is called indirect signification. The same is 
true of the “that” and the “you” in “that you are.” They indirectly signify unqualified 
consciousness and thus show the relationship of indirect signification. 
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117. In this statement [“that you are”] the meaning is not coherent like in 
the statement “the lily is blue.” When the [latter] statement’s meaning is 
accepted either as the union with one another of the qualifier-qualified, in 
which the quality blue, which is the meaning of the word “blue,” and the 
substance lily, which is the meaning of the word “lily,” act as excluders of 
differences like whiteness and cloth, or as the oneness with the other of 
one of them qualified by that other, the meaning of the sentence is coher- 
ent because there is no contradiction through some other means of knowl- 
edge. But here [in this case], when one takes the meaning of the sentence 
to be the union of the qualifier, [i.e.] consciousness qualified by being me- 
diately known and so forth, which is the meaning of the word “that,” with 
the qualified, [i.e.] consciousness qualified by being immediately known 
and so forth, which is the meaning of the word “you,” through the exclu- 
sion of their mutual differences, or [when one takes the meaning of the 
sentence to be] the oneness with the other of one of them qualified by that 
other, the meaning of the sentence is not coherent because of its contradic- 
tion by other means of knowledge [such as perception, and so forth]. (It is 
said: 


Connection or qualification 

Is not the meaning preferred here. 

The statement’s meaning the wise consider 
To be unbroken unity. (Paficadasi, 7.75)’° 


>This verse is not found in Medhiacaitanya’s edition, but is in the other editions. 

76The author begins to explain why, in the Advaita interpretation, the great pronounce- 
ment “that you are” is an example of partial indirect signification. Indirect signification 
is appealed to when direct signification fails for some reason. That will be demonstrated 
in the next section along with two types of indirect signification: that involving rejec- 
tion and that not involving rejection of the direct sense. The great pronouncement “That 
you are,” as we shall see, requires partial rejection and partial non-rejection of the direct 
meaning. It is, therefore, partial indirect signification. 
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1.3.1.5 Indirect Signification Involving Rejection 
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118. Here [in the case of “that you are”], however, the indirect signification 
that involves rejection is not appropriate as it is in the sentence “the village 
resides on the Ganges.” There [in the village statement], since the mean- 
ing of the statement — which posits an [impossible] supporting and sup- 
ported relationship between the Ganges and the village — is entirely con- 
tradicted, and since only after completely rejecting that meaning does the 
indirect signification of [the village’s being on] the bank connected with 
[the Ganges] become applicable, indirect signification involving rejection 
is appropriate. Here, however, [in the statement “that you are”], since 
the meaning of the statement, which posits the oneness of consciousness 
characterized by both mediacy and immediacy, is only partially contradic- 
tory and since rejecting the other [non-contradictory] part as well [as the 
contradictory part] and indirectly signifying something else is unjustified, 
indirect signification involving rejection is not applicable here. 
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119. Nor can it be objected: “just as the word ‘Ganges’ indirectly signifies 
the meaning ‘bank’ by giving up its own meaning, so too let the word ‘that’ 
or the word ‘you’ signify, after giving up their own meanings, the mean- 
ing ‘you’ [in the case of that] or the meaning ‘that’ [in the case of you] and, 
thus, why is indirect signification involving rejection not appropriate?” [To 
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this objection the reply is] though there [in the Ganges statement] there is 
a dependence on indirect signification when the meaning “bank” is not 
perceived because the word “bank” is not heard, here, because the words 
“that” and “you” are heard [in the statement], there is no further depen- 
dence for the apprehension of their meanings on the apprehension of the 
meaning of one of them by means of the other of them through indirect 
signification. 


1.3.1.6 Indirect Signification Involving Non-rejection 
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120. Here indirect signification involving non-rejection [of the primary 
meaning] does not fit like [it does] in the statement “The bay runs.” There, 
because the statement’s meaning, which is that the color “bay,” a qual- 
ity, is moving, is contradictory,” and because it is possible to remove that 
contradiction by indirectly signifying the horse that is the substratum of 
that quality without rejecting the meaning [of bay], indirect signification 
involving non-rejection is possible. Here [in the statement “that you are” ], 
however, the meaning of the statement, which is that consciousness char- 
acterized by both mediacy and immediacy is one, is contradictory, and it 
is not possible to remove that contradiction, even when something related 
to the direct meaning is indirectly signified, without giving up the direct 
meaning. For these reasons, indirect signification involving non-rejection 
is not possible. 


77Tt is deemed impossible for qualities to move by themselves. 
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121. Nor can it be objected: “let either the word ‘that’ or the word ‘you’ 
give up the contradictory part of its meaning and indirectly signify either 
the ‘you’ meaning or the ‘that’ meaning [respectively] and thus why ac- 
cept partial indirect signification in some other manner?” [That cannot be] 
because it is impossible to signify indirectly both a word’s own meaning 
and the meaning of another word by means of only one word and because 
when the meaning of a word is conveyed by that word there is no necessity 
of conveying that meaning again by means of indirect signification. 
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122. Therefore, the statement “that one is this Devadatta” or its mean- 
ing, because its meaning (which posits a Devadatta qualified by both that 
time and this time) is contradictory in part, indirectly signifies Devadatta 
himself who is the uncontradicted [portion of the meaning] after giving 
up the contradictory portions — his being qualified by both that time and 
this time. In a similar way, the statement “that you are” or its meaning 
(which is partially contradictory because of positing a sameness of con- 
sciousness that is characterized by both mediacy and immediacy) indi- 
rectly signifies unfragmented consciousness, the uncontradicted [portion 
of the meaning], after giving up the contradictory portions — its being 
qualified by both mediacy and immediacy. 


1.3.1.7. “Iam Brahman” 
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123. Now then the meaning of the statement of realization “I am Brahman” 
is described. Thus, having clarified the meanings of “that” and “you” 
following the [teaching of] superimposition and disabusal, when the un- 
fragmented meaning is made known by the teacher through the statement 
[“that you are” ], a mental operation arises for the qualified student that is 
shaped by unfragmented form [Brahman]: “I am the eternal, pure, liber- 
ated, true-natured, most joyful, unlimited, unparalleled Brahman.” 


1.3.1.8 The Mental Event Shaped by Unfragmented Form 
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124. But that mental operation being combined with the reflection of con- 
sciousness takes as its object the unknown, highest Brahman, non-different 
from the inner Self, and impedes the ignorance covering it. Then, like the 
burning of a cloth when its cause, the thread, burns, when ignorance, the 
cause of all effects, is impeded, all of its effects also are impeded and be- 
cause of that the mental operation shaped by unfragmented form, which 
is among those effects, is impeded, too. 


1.3.1.9 Reflected Consciousness Overpowered 
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125. Just as the light of a lamp, being unable to illumine the light of 
the sun, is [instead] overwhelmed by it, so the reflected consciousness 
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in that [mental operation], being unable to illumine that self-illuminous 
supreme Brahman, which is non-different from the internal Self, is over- 
powered by it. And because that unfragmented mental operation, which 
is its [reflected consciousness’] delimiter, is impeded, only supreme Brah- 
man, non-different from the internal Self remains, just as the reflection of 
a face becomes the face itself when the mirror is removed. 
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126. And when such is the case, the two revealed texts “it is to be seen by 
the mind” (Brhad. U., 4.4.19) and “that which one does not know by the 
mind” (Kena U., 1.5) do not contradict one another, because [in this unique 


case] while pervasion of the operation is accepted, pervasion of result is 
denied.”* That is said: 


Its pervasion of the result, indeed, 

is forbidden by writers of scripture. 

For the destruction of ignorance in Brahman, 
pervasion of operation is accepted. (Pavicadasi, 6.90) 


8This is a somewhat difficult point to understand. It depends on knowing how the 
Vedantin understands the way cognition takes place. Ordinarily, there are two aspects 
of cognition: the operation (vrtti) of the mind which destroys the ignorance covering an 
object and then the revelation of that object itself by the reflected consciousness of the 
mind, which revelation is thought of as the result (phala). This holds true for all cogni- 
tions except when the object is Brahman. When Brahman is the object of the cognition, 
the first aspect (vrtti) still operates in destroying ignorance, but the second aspect (phala) 
which illumines the object with reflected consciousness cannot function because the “ob- 
ject” (Brahman) is itself the self-luminous source of all illumination. It would be like 
holding up a candle to try to illumine the sun. This in the view of the Vedantin resolves 
a contradiction found in the Upanisads which seem to say both that the mind can and 
cannot know Brahman. As operation it can and as result it cannot. This is explained in 
more detail in the next section. 
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and, 


Because of being self-illuminating, 
reflection [by another] is improper. (Paficadasi, 6.92) 
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127. The mental operation that assumes the form of a material object is 
different. For example, the mental event that assumes the form of a pot 
[in the cognition] “this is a pot” making an unknown pot its object, after 
removing the ignorance in it, illumines the unconscious pot with the re- 
flection of consciousness in itself [ie. in the mental operation]. That is 
stated: 


Intellect and the reflected consciousness in it, 

both of them pervade the pot. 

The ignorance in it [the pot] is destroyed by intellect, 

the pot is revealed by the reflection [of consciouness]. (Pavicadast, 
7.91) 


[It is] just as the circle of light of a lamp, falling on a pot or cloth in dark- 
ness, illuminates them with its own light after destroying the darkness 
there. 
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1.4 The Means to Enlightenment 
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128. Because one is dependent upon the performance of listening, think- 
ing, contemplating, and concentration until one has such a direct experi- 
ence of consciousness as one’s own true nature, they, too, will be demon- 
strated. 


1.4.1 Listening 
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129. Listening is determining the meaning of limitless Vedanta texts to be 
the non-dual substance by means of the six indicators. The indicators are 
the opening statement, the closing statement, repetition, novelty, result, 
glorification, and justification. That is stated: 


Opening and closing statements, 

repetition, novelty, and result, 

glorification as well as justification; 

these are the signs in ascertaining themeaning. (Brhatsamhita) 


The following quote is not found in the edition of the text by Hiriyanna. Its inclusion 
in the commentary of Nrsimha Sarasvati suggests that it was not originally a part of the 
text. 
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1.4.1.1 The Indicators 


COATED TEAST SE TTT WITT: | SUT 
aaatediaaeqar Aer acasaife aaaeg: wfaqess | We- 


TAHA CSAS AT at TT ASAT WAST | TAT 
TAMA Feet Fe gee aaaa fat ores fairest aer- 
CF Sea RAT TET ATT TATA: Warsast Fad | WHC IT- 
yer at at yaraaeare: | Tar aaa sot Tae F- 


aad Ad Hacsad Adataated fasraeatediaaeq yas | 
recnnhrariaraa aa at zea afaerahe: | azar at 


war deta yfewsa ad geet fart erga farar- 


TT amrag yfaace qafreraratadaeqarat frarer 
aT af: TAT gel 


130. The opening and closing is the presentation of the meaning that is to 
be established by a treatise at its beginning and its end, as, for instance, in 
the sixth section of the Chandogya Upanisad, the non-dual substance, which 
is the meaning to be established in the text, is promoted in the beginning 
with “one only without a second” (Chand. U., 6.2.1) and at the end with 
“all of this is one with that” (Chand. U., 6.8.7). Repetition is the repeated 
statement of the matter to be established by a treatise in its middle, as, 
for instance, in that same text, the presentation of the non-dual substance 
nine times in its middle with “that you are.” Novelty is making the mat- 
ter to be established in a treatise beyond the scope of any other means of 
knowledge, as, for instance, in that same text the non-dual substance is 
presented as beyond the scope of any other means of correct knowledge. 
Result, however, is the reason referred to here and there for knowledge 
of the Self, or for its cultivation, which is the subject-matter of a treatise. 
For instance, in the same text the reason for knowledge of non-dual sub- 
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stance is the attainment of that (non- dual substance). [Result] is found in: 
“A person who has a teacher knows (Brahman). His delay is as long as 
he is not freed (from the body). Then he will attain (Brahman)” (Chand. 
U., 6.14.2). Glorification is the praise here and there of the subject matter 
of a treatise, as, for instance, the praise in the same text of the non-dual 
substance with: “Did you inquire about that teaching by which the un- 
heard becomes heard, the unthought thought, and the unknown known?” 
(Chand. U., 6.1.2-3). Justification is the argument that is heard here and 
there in support of the meaning to be established in a treatise, as, for in- 
stance, in the same text, in order to establish non-dual substance, an ar- 
gument is heard in favor of the mere verbal difference of transformations 
with texts like “O dear one, by one lump of clay all clay things are known. 
A transformation is only a name originating in speech. ‘Clay,’ indeed is 
the truth,” (Chand. U., 6.1.4). 


1.4.2 Thinking 


¢ ») ») \9 ‘9 ») ») ~ 
ATH Il 232 Il 
131. Thinking is uninterrupted reflection on the non-dual substance that 


one has heard about through arguments favorable to the meaning of the 
Vedanta. 


1.4.3 Contemplation 


foordiacartencaattedttadtaaeqaanrdiaucaasarar fate- 


PATA Il 232 Il 


132. Contemplation is a flow of cognitions homogenous with non-dual 
substance that is free of cognitions of body and so forth that are heteroge- 
nous [with non-dual substance]. 
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1.4.4 Concentration 


aartatefar: afaaerat Freaere ste i 933 1 


133. Concentration is of two kinds: discriminate and non-discriminate. 


1.4.4.1 Discriminate Concentration 


aa ataaed ATA adaattefaariarstaanadiaaedit T- 
STRAT CATA A EIT | TAT SHAT PETS FT 


SMaROAS Bat FHP TST gH: 


aad aaa | 
ware aad Tea 
aaq are aad faqaarr sf 93 |p? 


134. Among them, discriminate concentration is the presence of a men- 
tal operation that has taken the form of the non-dual substance in the 
non-dual substance [but] without dependence on the dissolution of dis- 
tinctions such as knower, knowledge, and so forth. Like the perception of 
clay even in the perception of clay elephants and so forth, the non-dual 
substance appears even in the perception of duality. That is said by the 
well-versed: 


Of the nature of vision, like the sky, supreme, 


80 Another verse of unknown origin is found in Medhacaitanya’s edition: 


shred Wersentatnarcrar | 
a aster aeat 7 a A faster: 


Pure vision [consciousness] am I, 
unchanging in essence. 
Neither am I bound nor am I liberated. 
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Once manifested, unborn, one, undiminishing, 
Unblemished, all-pervasive, is that non-dual, 
And that indeed am I, eternally liberated, - “Om”! 
(Upadesa-sahasri, 73 or 10.1) 


1.4.4.2. Non-discriminate Concentration 


faftactaed sidstattetracidaraaitedaaedhy aerar- 
Wea CAT aT AAA TA TATA ATA CITA Ul 934 il 


< 


135. Non-discriminate concentration is the highly unified abidance in the 
non-dual substance of a mental operation that has taken its form and that 
depends on the dissolution of distinctions such as knower, knowledge, 
and so forth. 


q Werartattasansasas | ATA aT a ataetedt- 


oe SE So Se es 
arsed ayesaagt + wate Sa ery ace 
ACT STATA STAATAMTA STATI TT: Il 935 Il 


136. Then, however, like the appearance of only water through the non- 
appearance of salt that has assumed the form of water,’! through the non- 
appearance of the mental operation that has assumed the form of non- 
dual substance, only non-dual substance appears. And then there is no 
confusion concerning a lack of distinction between it [non-discriminate 
concentration] and deep sleep, because, although they are the same with 
respect to the non-cognition of the mental operation in both, their differ- 
ence is justified on the basis of its [the mental operation’s] persistence [in 
non-discriminate concentration] and its absence [in deep sleep]. 


8!This is a reference to a story told in the Chandogya Upanisad (6.13) about the teacher 
Uddalaka Aruni who asked his son Svetaketu to place a lump of salt in a container of 
water and leave it overnight. The next day the sage asks his son to retrieve the salt. 
Naturally, the salt is gone having dissolved into the water. Svetaketu, however, was able 
to taste the salt in the water, but not see it. There, the salt stood for the all-pervading 
nature of the Self or Brahman. Here, it represents the highest state of concentration, non- 
discriminate concentration in which the mind is still present, but cannot be distinguished 
from the non-dual substance. The example is also used in the Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad 
(2.4.12). 
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1.4.4.3 The Eight Parts of Concentration 


WeaTSt TAA AATAAA UAT ATA UTE AATSS: II 
9319 I 


137. The subsidiary parts of that (non-discriminate concentration) are re- 
straint, observance, posture, breath control, withdrawal, fixation, medita- 
tion, and concentration.®* 


TATSATA CATER AAR SA aTTPAT AAT: Ul 9acil 


138. Therein, the restraints are non-violence, [speaking] the truth, not 
stealing, celibacy, and lack of possessiveness. 


mtaaearyay career FRAT: 1 932 tl 


139. The observances are cleanliness, satisfaction, austerity, study, and 
worship of the lord. 


HET ACAT ALAA IA AM TEETH STAT AAT oT IP II 


140. The postures are particular arrangements of the hands, feet, and so 
forth such as the lotus posture, the svastika posture and the rest. 


TIRTAP AAT: WTOATSTITAT: TTATAT: gee 


141. Ways of restraining the breath characterized by exhaling, inhaling, 
and retaining are breath control. 


SGT FACTS: WATS WATATE Ve? Wl 


142. Withdrawal is drawing the senses away from their respective objects. 


BAAS SATA ATLUT Ih 93 I 


143. Holding the inner sense [the mind] on the non-dual substance is fixa- 
tion. 


qafedaaedts fara fakeoaahtsaarawarat Sa I 


90 | 


82Here the system of classical yoga consisting of eight steps or parts is adapted to the 
practice of Advaita Vedanta. 
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144. Meditation is the occasionally interrupted flow of mental operations 
toward the non-dual substance. 


aartaede: Afaaerh UTI Vey il 


145. Concentration, however, is the discriminate concentration described 
before. 


1.4.4.4 Obstacles to Concentration 


wane Patracraney cataaqa yavanna ca 
UT Frer: ARTaTHT I Vee Il 


146. So, too, are possible four impediments to this primary, non-discriminate 
concentration: dissolution, distraction, being tainted, and indulgence in 


joy. 
mae aaeisqedqdeaaas PraadasyT ee i 


147. First of all, dissolution is the sleep of the mental operation through 
not resorting to unbroken substance. 


wmeasqedtaeteaasy Frade Farag: i eee i 


148. Distraction is a mental operation’s resorting to other things through 
not resting in unbroken substance. 


aataaararaste Frdad wiitearasar edetrarequseq- 
CI TIA T AIT: Il 962 Il 
149. Even when there is no dissolution or distraction, there is tainting 


which is not resorting to unbroken substance because of being blocked by 
the latent impressions of passion and so forth. 


wevsqecdaaeaishy Fraad: afaneqarteareqied TaT- 
CATS: | PATENTS Aa ACTHATEST ST AT I Yoll 


150. Indulgence in joy is the mental operation’s relishing of the joy of 
discriminate concentration even without resorting to unbroken substance, 
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or, the mental operation’s relishing of the joy of discriminate concentration 
at the time of the beginning of concentration. 


att faraqeas farted fad fratadtaeset aeavedc- 
—aTadatdsd sear daar fated: aarhateeead il 9y9 I 
151. Therefore, when the mind, free of the four types of impediments, 


being motionless like a lamp flame in a windless place, is situated in un- 
broken consciousness alone, that is called non-discriminate concentration. 


TIAA 
aed aeareated fate Saas: | 
aa fastaresaure 7 Teac 
areeaTeage aa Frege: werar waa Sher 


mar erat farce AS ATTAT Att Ti gy2 Il 
152. That is said: 


In dissolution should one awaken, 

The mind distracted one must control, 

The tainted mind one should know well, 

Do not force a mind possessed of control, 

One should not enjoy sentimental rapture, 

One becomes free of attachment to that by wisdom. (Gaudapada- 
karika, 3.44-45) 


As a lamp ina windless place moves not, 
That is the analogy [to be] remembered. (Bhagavad-gita, 6.19) 


1.5 The Living Liberated 
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hrad eeauterysaed Haase: | 
attaed arer watt afeaeee gerae scared: i 
943 Il 


153. Now the characteristics of one liberated while yet alive are described. 
A person liberated while still living is established in Brahman and free of 
all bindings because when he witnesses his own true essence, unbroken 
Brahman, by means of the eradication of ignorance about it by knowledge 
of his own true nature as pure Brahman, ignorance and its effects, accu- 
lumated results of past action, doubt and error are eradicated. [This is 
known] from the revealed text: 


The knot in the heart is broken, 

All doubts are cut asunder, 

And his actions are destroyed 

When the highest is seen. (Mu.U., 2.28) 


aqvaatr warifetate + aati) waacaatre aaitsant 
go SHAH Ba AUTOS HTT eacaeaqa: | THT 


aydasarated at + eater 
aa 4 Tsaaty Aeacaa: | 
Ta + Haale fatHay FT: 
arcafaara acta Fras: i sf oye ti 


154. That person, when not situated [in concentration], sees the actions 
being performed through various previously planted, latent impressions 
and the already fructifying results he is enjoying that are not inconsistent 
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with knowledge through his body which is a repository of flesh, blood, 
urine and stool, through his senses which are the loci of blindness, slow- 
ness, and clumsiness, and through his internal organ which is the bearer 
of hunger, thirst, sadness, delusion, and so forth; but because they are 
refuted he does not see them as truly real. [It is] just like someone who 
knows “this is a magic trick;” even though he sees the magic he does not 
think “this is really happening.” [This is known] from the revealed text: 


Though possessing eyes, he is as if without eyes; 
though having ears, he is as if without ears; 
though having a mind, he is as if without a mind; 
and though having life, he is as if without life.®° 


It is also said: 


One who in waking is like one in dreamless sleep, 
And, though seeing duality, sees it not 

Because of being non-dual, 

And who is actionless, though acting, 

He is a knower of Self, no one other. 

This is certain. (Upadesa-sahasrT, 84) 


er ararerd FeeaTaraTa ara fae rere a a eee 
ATA aT aa asa TAT aT | HAL 


qaaqdaaqcaer aaeracr ate | 
Wat ates ar Verse Para n sf 


Fafacd TAT AeA’ A ACHAT F Fay sft Ti gy 


155. Just as the modes of eating, relaxation, and so forth that existed before 
this one’s attainment of knowledge continue, so do his auspicious latent 
impressions, or he becomes indifferent to both auspicious and inauspi- 
cious latencies. That is said: 


83] have not been able to find a reference for this statement in any of my sources. 
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If one awakened to the non-dual truth acted with abandon, 
What difference would there be between such persons and dogs 
In the matter of eating unclean things? (Naiskarmya-siddhi, 4.621) 


and 


One who has given up being “a knower of Brahman” 
Is a [true] knower of Self, not any other. (Upadesa-sahasri, 115) 


CaaS TATA SECTS: AHA ATG I CTS 
Faded | ceHL 


SCTATHTASGT ET Beecarear WUT: 
ee a eo 


156. Then the prerequisites of knowledge, not being conceited and so 
forth, and the good qualities, such as not being hateful and so forth, follow 
like ornaments. That is said: 


For one who has awakened to the Self 

The qualities, headed by freedom from hate, 
Appear without any effort, 

Not through cultivation. (Naiskarmya-siddhi, 4.69) 


Paar anaes a en cae Paertantarea ted - 
Tavsdanatasd lat cea wo senate, wae aAactiaed 
faqs feqead scarface: ll eyo i 


157. What need is there for more [discussion]? This one while experienc- 
ing the results that have already begun which were brought about by de- 
sire, want of desire, or the desire of others, consisting of happiness and dis- 
tress, for only as long as his body remains, becomes the illuminator of the 
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semblance of an internal organ, and so forth; and when that ends and his 
life force is dissolved in the highest Brahman which is internal joy, then fol- 
lowing the destruction of ignorance and its effects, [namely] the latent im- 
pressions, only unbroken Brahman, the highest singularity, the same as joy 
[bliss], free of all appearance of distinction remains. [This is known] from 
revealed texts such as: “Nor do his life forces pass on” (Brhad-aranyaka U., 
4.4.6), “Into this indeed do they dissolve” (Brhad-aranyaka U., 3.2.11), and 
“The liberated one is liberated” (Katha U., 5.1). 


Thus ends the Essentials of Vedanta (Vedanta-sara) 
of Sadananda Yogindra. 


Part II 


Waataraeit 
(Prameya-ratnavali) 
Text Two: The Necklace of 
Truth-Jewels 


Chapter 1 


First Truth-Jewel: Hari is Supreme 


wate Saifaset TTGTATT: A ASAT: 
Tea Get HIT WAACaTaT FATA 2 
1. Victory to Sri Govinda, Gopinatha [lord of the cowherd girls, the gopis], 


Madanagopala [the intoxicating cowherd]. I shall by his grace present the 
concise Necklace of Truth-Jewels.' 


WATTS AT ATT ATT 
aware foateateartar 
FCaa are ta ae 

aca ateatacwaredr tat: 2 


2. May our attraction always stay fixed on that [ultimate] truth who is 
pleased by even the semblance of bhakti,? the overseer of dharma, whose 


1By double entendre, the three major images of the Caitanya Vaisnava tradition are 
praised in this verse. They are Govinda, Gopinatha, and Madanamohana. Govinda is the 
image of Krsna that was discovered and worshiped by Ripa Gosvamin, Gopinatha by 
Madhu Pandita, and Madanamohana by Sanatana Gosvamin. 

71 have tended to leave the Sanskrit term bhakti in this translation. Though it is often 
translated as “devotion,” that meaning applies only to some parts of the linguistic hori- 
zon of the Sanskrit term. The discussion that follows will elucidate some of the various 
meanings the term has. 
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name delivers the world, whose form is eternal joy, without duality, and 
consciousness.° 


AASAaaTAT FAASATAT Bastard 
sarnntaartor afae war: ae 3 i 


3. May the ascetic named Anandatirtha, a bastion of joy, whom the wise 
praise as a lifeboat in the ocean of transmigration, be victorious.* 


wate fara-car fast 
Pree Terry Peay 
wattedcd Peeatr aar- 
ated at ateary: ie il 


4. The faultless chain of teachers is to be meditated on by the wise; by 

it single-mindedness is achieved and by that Hari’s [Krsna’s] satisfaction 
Tee 

arises. 


3This is a multivalent stanza that can be read in several ways. By one reading, this 
stanza appears to glorify the non-dual absolute of Advaita Vedanta. That absolute is 
eternal, blissful, and non-dual consciousness. Since that form of Vedanta will be refuted 
by the author in this work, his use of that terminology here is playfully taunting. An 
alternative interpretation praises the Supreme Self, since the word tattva means a thing’s 
own or true nature or the Supreme Self (paramatman) according to the traditional San- 
skrit lexicon, the Visva-kosa. That Supreme Self, in this tradition Krsna, has an eternally 
joyful form that is non-dual, there being no difference between body and embodied in his 
case, and that is consciousness. He oversees the performance of dharma, that is, religious 
duty, is pleased even with a mere semblance of devotion, and has names that can deliver 
the whole world. A third meaning points to the Supreme Self that appeared recently, 
in the Age of Kali, in the forms of Nityananda, Advaita, and Caitanya. This refers to 
Caitanya, the founder of the tradition and his main colleagues Nityananda and Advaita. 

This refers to Madhvacarya, whom Baladeva regarded as one of the great teachers of 
the Vaisnava community that the Caitanya tradition belongs to. 

>The very first thing to be established by a religious/philosophical school is an au- 
thoritative source for its teachings. A school’s teachings are referred to as prameya which 
means those truths that are demonstrated by the accepted means of knowing (pramana). 
Not all schools agree on which of those means are acceptable, but they do agree on what 
those means of knowing are. As we shall see in the last chapter of this text, the three 
most important means are direct perception (pratyaksa), inference (anuméana), and testi- 
mony (Sabda). This discussion of traditions or communities (sampradaya) is intended to 
establish the validity of the third of these means of correct knowledge. To the question 
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~~ x) 


4a. As said in the Padma Purana: 


Mantras that are without a community [of transmission]° are considered 
fruitless. Therefore, in the Age of Kali there will be four founders of tra- 
ditions: Sri, Brahma, Rudra, and Sanaka, who are earth-purifying devo- 
tees of Visnu.’ Those four shall certainly appear in the Age of Kali from 
Purusottama [Jagannatha] in Orissa. 


Uae At: Sh Teas AST: | 
stfroeatas eat feather agra: (a) i 


Ab. Sri [Laksmi] accepted Ramanuja; the four-faced one [Brahma] [ac- 
cepted] Madhvacarya; Rudra [accepted] Visnusvamin; and the four Sanas 
[accepted] Nimbaditya.® 


TH SST FUT: 


STRUT SATIS TANT ATT 
“what is the source of these truths about to be presented?” the answer is the testimony of 
our tradition or line of authoritative transmitters of those truths. Thus, the unspoken as- 
sumption of this and other religious traditions is that authoritative testimony outweighs 
direct perception and inference when it comes to knowing ultimate truths. 

Community means here an unbroken line of teachers that pass on the teachings or 
sacred mantra. Mantra or verbal formula used in ritual are believed to have no power 
unless they are received from one of the accepted communities of transmission by means 
of a ritual of initiation (diksa). 

’Those are the four major Vaisnava communities that were influential at the time of 
Baladeva. They are all still active in India today. 

8Nimbaditya is another name for Nimbarka. 
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aa wetrote Saad Tua: ll 
afeapart Saree eae TET ] 
sara Aa ACTA 
a (aT) Ul 


4c. Among them, our own succession of teachers is thus: We praise in suc- 
cession Sri Krsna, Brahma, Devarsi, Badarayana, Madhva, Padmanabha, 
Nrhari, Madhava, Aksobhya, Jayatirtha, Jnanasindhu, Dayanidhi, Vidya- 
nidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharman, and also Purusottama, Brahmanya, and 
Vyasatirtha. Then we worship with devotion Laksmipati, Madhavendra, 
his disciples — Isvara [Puri], Advaita, and Nityananda, world teachers all 
— and the deity [himself], the disciple of Isvara, Sri Caitanya, by whom, 
through the gift of love for Krsna, the world has been saved. 


wey WHaVateyaed : 

i — frat aOR aT | 
rat fawatecnt Teas TET ed WATT 

yorantere acqateste att: ROSATI: 

I 

Now the truths are indicated: 


5. The moonlike Krsnacaitanya, who is Hari, teaches thus: Madhva taught 
that Visnu is supreme and the subject of all sacred texts, the world and 
difference are real, living beings are servants at the feet of Hari, there is 
a hierarchy among them, liberation is the attainment of the feet of Visnu, 
untainted worship of him is [its] cause, and the means of valid knowledge 
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are the three headed by direct perception.’ 


at ater: Wet Ter ATTA 
ll (&) ll 
Among those [truths], Visnu’s supremacy as in the Gopdlatapant Upanisad: 


5a. Therefore, Krsna alone is the supreme deity. One should meditate on 
him, savor him, worship him, offer to him. 


fasat Haaren: il (A)  (T. T., 9.99) 
Cass eater 

art: Wt atedes fe fafa ii (aT) 1 

(HT. F., 2.92) 


And in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (1.11-12): 


5b. After knowing the deity, all fetters are destroyed. With the withering 
of afflictions,!° birth and death are destroyed. From meditation on him, 
at the end of the body [one reaches] the third [abode],"" which is full of 
opulence and whole,” and one has all desires fulfilled. 


That is, direct perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), and testimony (apta or 
Sabda). 

The afflictions (klesa) are ignorance, egoism, anger, hatred, and clinging. These are 
described in the Yoga-siitra of Patafijali. 

"The third abode is an abode beyond the moon and the world of Brahma, both of 
which are places where those returning to the world in future lives go after death. The 
third abode is thus believed to be beyond birth and death; it is the world of the Lord. 

Whole (kevala) means single, simple or pure, unmixed with heterogenous or foreign 
elements. 
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5c. This one is to be known, the eternal situated in the self. Beyond this, 
nothing at all is to be known. 


And in the Bhagavad-gita (3.3): 


5d. There is nothing higher than me, O Dhanafjaya [Arjuna]! 


ad ay \9 T | 
Pcaeeateacds HWM: AAT Ad: ue ll 


6. Krsna is considered supreme because of being the cause [of all],’° the 
ground of qualities like all-pervasiveness, consciousness, joy, etc., the pos- 
sessor of the eternal Laksmi,"* and so forth. 


at adeded FATE: BATA: : 


Un: & eal Ha TVA 
TTS aT aa Sas: i (H) (TT, vw) 


qa eare wate fess: 
Wears wart Waa: (A) UL T., YY) 


3Krsna is the cause of the manifest world because he is both its instrumental and 
material cause. He is the instrumental cause through his supreme power (para-sakti), that 
is also known as his internal (antaranga-sakti) or constitutional power (svaripa-sakti), and 
he is the material cause through his primordial or originating power (pradhana-sakti), also 
known as his external power (bahiranga-sakti). His witnessing power (ksetra-jfia-Sakti), 
also known as his intermediate power (tatastha-Sakti) is expressed as all living beings. 
This doctrine of the three powers of the supreme is based on a passage from the Visnu 
Purana (6.7.61) cited later in this text. 

4Laksmi is the goddess of wealth and good fortune and is considered to be the eternal 
consort of Visnu. 
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Among those, [his] being the cause of all, as the sage of the Sveti@vatara 
(5.4-5) says: 


6a. That one deity, the lord who is to be worshiped, alone oversees the 
natures [effects] and the causes [of the world]. 


6b. And who, the cause of the universe, ripens nature and transforms all 
things to be ripened. 


fara aed FUT HSH: 


Hered fayarcars AcaT ot a Mrafa i (7) 
(@. T., 6.0) 


[His] all-pervasiveness, consciousness, and joy as [found] in the Katha Upa- 
nisad (4.4): 


6c. Reflecting on the great and all-pervading Self, the wise man does not 


lament.!® 


faq erga Hey TTI | 
wat Faeacogeratefe afta: Il \9 


7. His having a form of consciousness and joy is understood by this word 
“Self” (atman) [in the previous citation] because of its derivation “attained 
by the liberated.” So say those who know.!° 


aTAa aaa: : 


\S 


'S Aksaya Kumara Sastri interprets “he does not lament” to mean that he does not 
embrace sorrow (Soka) which in the larger sense means the sorrow of transmigration. 
That is, the wise man spoken of in this passage is freed from the cycle of transmigration. 
Krsnadeva understands “reflecting on” to mean “knowing and worshiping.” 

l6The derivation referred to here is: atyate labhyate muktaih “he [it] is attained by the lib- 
erated.” According to Krsnadeva the man ending (manin) in atman indicates the object of 
the action of the verb atati, that is, the object that is attained. This verse answers the ques- 
tion raised about the previous citation which is held to demonstrate the all-pervasiveness, 
consciousness, and joy of Krsna. The all-pervasivenes is directly stated in the passage 
with the word vibhu. Consciousness and joy come from the word atman. 
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fasTqataee say wfaatg: TAM Wl (A) i (4. 
Sip S822659)) 
The Vajasaneyin [that is, the sage Yajfiavalkya in the Brhadaranyaka Upani- 
sad] (3.9.28.7) said: 


7a. Brahman is consciousness and joy, the giver of results to the giver, the 
highest resort [of the knower of Brahman].'” 


snraetatatts T: 
ada what ateeratayey il (a) i 


And in the Gopala-tapani Upanisad: 


7b. That one who is Govinda [Krsna] is the embodiment of eternal exis- 
tence, consciousness, and joy. 


eeefehrer aredreaasarretetat ic 


8. Consciousness’ and joy’s possession of form is to be grasped by anal- 
ogy with musical modes (raga)'* and also, because of the proclamation [in 
scripture] with words like “concentrated consciousness,” his possession 
of form [is established].'? By this it is shown tangentially that there is no 


The portion in brackets is supplied from the rest of the verse in the Upanisad 
(tisthamanasya tadvidah). 

'8The melody analogy is a bit difficult to grasp and this may be a cultural problem. 
Both commentators say that just as a musical mode’s form is perceived in an ear satu- 
rated by musical experience so is Krsna’s form perceived by a mind embued with devo- 
tion. According to a traditional verse on classical Indian musical theory there are six ma- 
jor musical modes out of which musical compositions are created. These are: Bhairava, 
Kausika, Hindola, Dipaka, Sriraga, and Megharaga. 

The reference here is to a passage in the Gopdla-tapani Upanisad, which is considered a 
revealed text (Sruti) in this tradition. The passage is: vijfiana-ghana ananda-ghanah sac-cid- 
anandaikarase bhakti-yoge tisthati (2.89). It means: “he who is solidified consciousness and 
solidified joy is situated in the yoga of bhakti which is the same as eternal existence, con- 
sciousness, and joy”. The word ghana here means “solidified” or “condensed.” Our com- 
mentator Krsnadeva Vedantavagisa points out that according to the grammarian Panini 
ghana means form or image (miirti). 
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distinction between the embodied and the body [in his case].”° 


qacaese faged war Farsaratsrste : 


qa ga cert fete farsa 
Tae TT Fey aay i (H) (A. T., 3.2) 


His all-pervasiveness, even though he has form, as in the Svetasvatara Upa- 
nisad (3.9): 


8a. The one stands in heaven, erect like a tree. 
By that person is all this filled.”! 


gearste frareartieareatarataary Fey: 
DITeddey AAaTcHATS AST: ue i 


9. From the statement: “though situated in the heavens he pervades ev- 
erything,” [we see that] he [both] has form and is all-pervading. He is also 
that way because he is present simultaneously to many meditators. 


Say TF: 


Tiara STAT ATHY WH AAT UW (A) Ul (AT. 
Ty 90.2 .93-2 ) 


0This is an extremely important aspect of Vaisnava Vedanta. Though Krsna has form 
there is no difference between his body and his self. The situation that is believed to hold 
among ordinary, embodied beings is that of a duality. The living beings are consciousness 
and are distinct from their bodies which are formed of the five material elements. 

21The question raised here is: if the Lord has form then how can he be all-pervading? 
To have form means to be limited by certain measurements or boundaries. The verse from 
the Svetasvatara Upanisad suggests an example in the form of a tree which above ground 
assumes a fixed form and beneath ground pervades the earth with its root system. 
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And in the Tenth Canto [of the Bhagavata Purana] (10.9.13-14): 


9a. Him of whom there is no inner or outer, no before and after, who 
is the before and after, the outer and inner of the universe, who is the 
universe. Thinking him her son, though he is the unmanifest, beyond 
sensory experience, in mortal form, the cowherd woman tied him to a 
wooden mortar like an ordinary boy.” 


ania a: 


Aa ade aed Tea 

Aes Batata 7 Ae asaatera: uo (7. IT., 
&.6) 

Ta Aceh wats Wee A aT Il (A) ll 
QT. T., @.¥) 


And in the Bhagavad-gita (9.4-5): 


9b. Iam spread through all this universe with my unmanifest form. All 
beings are in me, but Iam not in them. Nor, too, are the beings situated in 
me. See my godly power. 


AACA WAC T ANTM ATT | 
farrettaar at eattata acdtaet AAA Igo I 


10. What is meant by the word yoga [”power” in the previous verse] is 
that there is unlimited power in the lord which is the resolver of contra- 
dictions.” This is the opinion of the wise. 


ateaT Fasled GUT HUSH: 


This is a mythological example of Krsna’s being simultaneously everywhere and lo- 
calized. Krsna’s mother YaSoda ties him to a wooden mortar for misbehaving. He is thus 
represented as circumscribed and unlimited at the same time. 

3Krsnadeva interprets the word yoga in the previous verse as “that which is employed 
in difficult-to-accomplish tasks, ie. yoga is inconceivable power.” This word is not to 
be taken as the discipline of yoga taught by Patafijali here. The yoga here is more akin 
to prayoga or application, the application of one’s force or skill to a task in order to get 
it done. One of the contradictions the author has in mind here is Krsna’s being both 
all-pervading and circumscribed by form. 
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a: ads: Fafa (AH) Wl (A. T., 9.9.2, 2.2.19) 


By “etc.” [in verse 6] is meant omniscience as in the Mundaka Upanisad 
(1.1.932..2.7): 


10a. ... who is all-knowing, all comprehending.” 


artece a ahaa: 


aaa Tat fagra fasta Hast il (A) ll (er. 
T., 2.%.9) 


And being joyful in the Taittirtya Upanisad: 


10b. One who knows the joy of Brahman has no fear of anything.”” 
WHA Ee Cag ecqa aca qT saad yd : 


aaeg WATT Ade AT MET ll (TT) UN (A. 
T., 3.99) 


And his being the master, the friend, the giver of knowledge, and the lib- 
erator as [found] in the Svetasvatara Upanisad: 


10c. ... the master of all, the controller, the resort of all, the friend. 


Wat FT ASAT WAaT FMT ul (FT) (ST, 


C98) 


10d. From him ancient wisdom is manifested. 


*4The two words sarva-jfia and sarva-vit both meaning “all-knowing.” Aksaya Kumara 
Sastri says in his commentary that the first means knowing everything in general and the 
second means knowing all things in particular. 

Both commentators note that the joy referred to here is joy as a quality as opposed to 
the joy that is Krsna’s very nature described previously. Though Krsna is joy by nature, 
he is characterized by having eternal joy. 
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aararaterttaedted: wl (S) u (TT, &.28) 


10e. ... the cause of liberation from, maintenance of, and bondage to trans- 
migratory existence. 


arya saat ste : 


acqustiaaqat Fa sea 
feyst aTaaster aaarteraaraeae ol (T) oO (TTT. 
aT. J., TT 90) 


And [his] sweetness in the Gopala-tapani Upanisad: 


10f. [Meditating on] the lord who has lotus-like eyes, [complexion] the 
color of a cloud, clothes the color of lightning, two arms, the posture 
of knowledge, a garland of forest flowers, [one becomes liberated from 
worldly existence].”° 


a Arar afar sar seus fasrye: | 
TEA BIT: SASHA Sea SITATT 192 I 


11. The characteristics are not distinguishable from the one characterized, 
[but] there is the appearance of distinction because of visesa, since even 
among the learned there are notions such as “time always exists.””” 


6Sweetness is defined by Krsnadeva as the performing of actions in a human form that 
can be accomplished only by supreme power. As an example he gives Krsna’s sucking 
on the breast of the witch Putana like an ordinary child, and yet sucking out her life and 
giving her liberation by doing so. 

2?The question addressed here is whether all the characteristics discussed so far are 
different from Visnu or non-different from him. If they are different from him then they 
do not accord with some statements of revealed scripture, Katha U., 4.14, for instance, “the 
one who sees the traits as separate chases after them,” and if they are non-different then 
the non-qualified absolute which is denied in this tradition is supported. The answer is 
that all the characteristics are not really different from Visnu, but appear to be so through 
the action of visesa. Visesa means “distinctive” or “peculiar attribute.” Here it is defined 
by both commentators as the “surrogate” of difference, but not (real) difference (Fasr- 
ya wautatafat Aa:). This idea is different from the category of the same name in 
Nyaya (Indian Logic) that serves to distinguish eternal substances and atomic particles 
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So is it said in the Naradapaficaratra: 


11a. He has a faultless figure, full of qualities, and is self-reliant, devoid of 
an unconscious body and qualities, is possessed of hands, feet, face, and 
abdomen of pure joy and is in all ways free of internal distinctions.” 


ay freaeredttacd war Faeyr: 


fete at soTsstar fast: sieaorfesar 
aay aad faspertaa fast iu (a) ll 


Then, his always being connected with Laksmi, as [is stated] in the Visnu 
Purana (1.8.15): 


11b. She is indeed eternal, the mother of the world, that unfailing Sri [god- 
dess of wealth] of Visnu. Just as Visnu is all-pervading, so indeed is she, 
O best of the twice born. 


Fast: Sq: wHarecaeadry aT alta WT | 
aq arecahrata ore Peary WAHT 22 


from each other. In Nyaya a visesa is what makes two atomic particles that are otherwise 
indistinguishable different. Here, however, a visesa causes the perception of difference 
where there is no difference. The examples are “time always is” and “existence exists.” 
By attributing time to time or existence to existence the statements create the appearance 
of difference between the subject and predicate when in fact there is no difference. 

*8There are three kinds of difference. The first is difference among things of the same 
type (sajatiya-bheda) like the difference between a mango and a jack-fruit. The second is 
difference between things of different types (vijatiya-bheda) like the difference between a 
mango and astone. Lastly, there is internal (svagata) difference like the difference between 
the flowers and fruit of the mango tree. In Visnu’s case there is no internal difference 
between him and his body or him and his qualities. 
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12. Visnu has three energies. The one among them who is proclaimed as 
the highest is Sri, who is not different from him. So taught the great master 
to his disciples. 


aa faatatesy: gar saradrataste : 


Tees wtatatate yar 
earattaahy strata T (HR) tl 


In this, Visnu’s three energies, as [described] in the Svet@s vatara Upanisad 
(6.8): 


12a. His higher energy, which is innate to him, is described variously as 
knowledge, strength, and activity. 


Tas aas aaa: ul (aA) 


and: 


12b. ... the master of primordial matter and of the knower of the field [the 
living being], the controller of the guna. (Svet. U., 6.16) 


Stagg s: 


fast: UT WreAT AaTeAT AATSTAT I 
afasraeas4rs=ar adrar stated (aT) ou (fa. 
T., &.\9.82) 


And in the Visnu Purana (6.7.61): 


12c. Visnu’s energy is proclaimed as higher as well as lower, called the 
‘knower of the field;’ [and] another, a third energy, is accepted called igno- 
rance and action (karman). 


eq fawqhrar athecaea ate (fa. 7., 9.8.ee-ey): 
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aaa aeT MTT | 

qeg afad Weer wated a at ar: 

wread WAM A: FT: FESTA: | 

weated a at faserea a: aaeteara ll (FT) 


That the “higher” [power] is Sri who is non-different from Visnu is stated 
there [in the Visnu Purana (1.9.44-45)] as well: 


12d. May Hari be pleased with us, the pure one whose power is not un- 
der the control of time which is made up of units like kala, kastha, nimesa, 
and so forth.”? He, though pure, is said metaphorically to be the Lord of 
Sri (parama);°° may that Visnu, who is the Self of all embodied beings, be 
pleased with us. 


ust we faafecagae aaa (fa. 7., 2.22.62) 
lied aterat Garda ada | 
alearrart fear cate ar raha i (SF) 

That this “higher” [power] is threefold is also stated there (1.12.69) as well: 


12e. The giver of pleasure, the supporter of being, and the bringer of 
awareness are one in you, who are refuge of all. The mixed one which 
causes pleasure and pain is not in you who are free of the guna.*! 


°These are some of the units into which time is divided. This statement implies that 
since Visnu’s power does not fall under the influence of time, because it is not different 
from him, it is eternal as he is eternal. 

%°The question posed and answered by this statement is that if Visnu is said to be pure, 
that is unmixed or undivided, then how can he be called the lord of Sri? If Visnu and Sri 
are non-different, how can one of them be said to be the lord of the other? The author 
of the Visnu Purana says that such statements are to be taken metaphorically only. The 
Purana, then, supports the non-difference of Visnu and Sri and is thus cited by the author 
of this text as an authority for his assertion of that non-difference. 

3!The three higher or internal powers of Krsna are the pleasure-giving (hladini), being- 
giving (sandhini), and the awareness-giving (samvit). The pleasure-giving power is, ac- 
cording to Krsnadeva, that by which one who is pleasure enjoys. The being-giving power 
is that by which the one who is existence embraces existence. She is the cause of the 
deity’s pervasion through all times and places. The awareness-giving power is that by 
which the being who is awareness becomes aware. Krsnadeva goes on to say that this 
power is really one, but is distinguished into three by the particular force appearing in its 
effects. 
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vaste fayette wedtederataar 
cafredehidsdehehriiad 93 


>) \S3 
13. Though Visnu is one and Laksmi, inseparable from him, is also one, 
they are said to be many through their many self-accomplished garbs.** 


qaaced ade famed, sar wraeatsste (MT. aT. 
Z., TH 20): 


wat ast Aa: HM sat 
vatstt at Feet arse | 

aq feet a q aah Sra 
ast ae wad FATT I (m) 


On Visnu’s being many while yet being one, as in the Gopdla-tapant Upani- 
sad (1.20): 


13a. The one, controller, all-pervading is Krsna, who is worshipable and 
who though one appears as many. Those steadfast ones who worship him 
on the altar will have enduring happiness, not others. 


Wy AIT WAT: 
wees swtatatete wad (a) (eT. T., &.0) 


Now the same for Laksmi, for instance (Svet. U., 9.8): 


13b. The higher innate energy of this one is heard of as manifold.°° 


3?Krsnadeva quotes a passage from the Narada-paficaratra in which it is said: 


Just as the jewel in different parts is blue, yellow, and so forth and thus 
assumes different forms, so does the Lord assume different forms through 
different types of meditation. 


The jewel referred to here, he says, is a Vaidurya jewel which from different angles ap- 
pears to be blue, yellow, and so forth. Thus though the highest truth is one, it appears as 
two, as the highest male and as the highest female. 

33The whole verse is cited earlier at 12c. 
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Cc c 
aft: avatar aearatasrsr carte fe 
adayg ceaiheaeathad Had ee i 
14. Although the fullness is the same in all [the divine forms] without 


distinction, still there may be a hierarchy created by the manifestation or 
non-manifestation of their power.*4 


aa fasnr: avatar ofasar anes (7. F., ¥.9.2): 


yaa: yofAs Wid WHeead | 
wer WATT WAaratssad i (Fw) il 


Thus the fullness of Visnu in all [forms], as in the Vajasaneyaka (Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad, 5.1.1): 


14a. That is full; this is full. From the full the full arises. Taking away the 
full of the full, the full alone remains. 


Weare TF: 


aa rear: rears sarecet WIS: | 
ararararattadt tad Wataar: Hac 
TaAaaaeatel SAAS Aa: | 

aq way: wr: aaarstaatatar: (a) i 


And in the Varaha Purana: 


14b. All the bodies of that supreme self are eternal and everlasting, free of 
loss or gain, never born of nature, full of the highest joy, and always fully 
aware. All are full of all qualities and free of all flaws. 


ay Pre: aT aur atfasygquror (fa. 7., 9.2 .9ve-9e3): 


34 All of the various forms or descents (avatara) of Visnu and Laksmi are full or com- 
plete. Nevertheless, they differ in terms of how much or how many of their qualities they 
manifest. 
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Now that of Sri, as in the Visnu Purana (1.9.140-143): 


14c. Thus as the Master of the Universe, the god of gods, Janardana, makes 
descents, so does his companion Sri. And again, when Hari became the 
son of Aditi, she was born from the lotus.* And when Rama, the de- 
scendent of Bhrgu, was born this one became the Earth.*° When he was 
Rama, she became Sita; in Krsna’s birth she was Rukmini. And in the 
other descents of Visnu, she was his companion. When he is a god she has 
a goddess’ body and when he is a man, she is woman. She fashions her 
own body according to the body of Visnu. 


ead eaeradl wateaatete fast ey i 


15. The opinion of the learned is that because of the oneness here [among 
all of these descents] there should be an essential fullness [in all of them]. 


Ud VaTHeAT: TT: HME Was SAA ll (H) 


The “son of Aditi” means the Vamana or “dwarf” descent of Visnu. His consort, born 
out of a lotus, was known as Padma. Aditya is also a name for the sun and Vamana’s 
three steps have been recognized as the course of the sun by some scholars. The sun’s 
romantic relationship with the lotus flower (lotus flowers blossom during the day) has 
been stuff of Sanskrit poetry for centuries. 

°6The son of Bhrgu is Parasurama, the axe-wielding Rama, who according to myth 
unburdened the earth of the arrogant members of the warrior class twenty-one times. 
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There is nevertheless a hierarchy [among them], in the case of Visnu, for 
instance, as [stated] in the Bhagavata Purana (B.P., 1.3.28): 


15a. And these are portions and sub-portions of the divine person,*’ but 
Krsna is the Lord himself. 


weed Tarai ease ate: fat u att = il 
(J) U (AT. T., &.2e 4x) 


15b. Their®® eighth child, however, was indeed Hari himself. (Bhag. P., 
9.24.55) 


ay Paredes aay Teva arate: 


TrpAMer ATYLAVSe STI Hey FITS Aegracit Ut- 
frar seahrara wee FeaT ase aedttenitear 
afar (iT) Wl 


Now that [hierarchy] of Sri, as in the Purusabodhini section of the Atharva 
Upanisad: 


15c. After beginning with “In the [place] called Gokula, in the region of 
Mathura” and declaring “on the two sides, Candravali and Radhika,” [it 
says] “in whose portions are the powers such as Laksmi, Durga, and so 
forth.”°? 


3?“Divine person” here is the primordial being referred to as purusa. As in the well 
known Vedic hymn the Purusa-siikta, there are two purusa: an original one who begins the 
process of universal manifestation, and his offspring who enters into each universe and 
lies in its waters before creation. The divine person referred to here is the second purusa 
also known as Garbhodasayin, he who lies in the waters of the womb, a famous form of 
Visnu. All of the descents described in the third chapter of the first canto of the Bhagavata 
Purana prior to the verse cited here are said to be this second purusa’s parts and parts of 
parts. Krsna, however, is said to be the Lord (bhagavan) himself who started the whole 
process by assuming the form of the first purusa. This reverses the usual hierarchical 
order whereby Krsna is seen as a partial manifestation of Visnu. 

38This refers to Devaki and Vasudeva, the human parents of Krsna according to the 
account in the Bhagavata Purana. 

This passage claims that the goddesses Laksmi, Durga, and so forth are portions or 
partial manifestations of Radhika. Candravali is Radhika’s chief rival for Krsna’s affec- 
tion in the Krsnaite literature, but may have originally been merely another name for 
her. 
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And in the Gautamtya Tantra: 


15d. Radhika is proclaimed the highest goddess, not different from Krsna, 
having [him as her] deity, consisting of all the goddesses of fortune, pos- 
sessed of all beauty, completely enchanting. 


ay PreaeTacaaTesreate , TAT BINS (BI. T., 9.20.2): 


Now [his] eternal abode from the “and so forth,”“° as in the Chandogya 
Upanisad (7.24.1): 


15e. Revered sir, in what is that one established? In his own glory!*! 


fret Targe ary aeatearear wfatec afa + ui (a. 
T., 2.2.19) UCT) ll 


15f. This Self is situated in the divine city of Brahman in the sky. 


maT (BIT AT, 9.94Ne.e): 


40The “and so forth” adi occurs in verse 6 which all of the stanzas and citations up to 
the present one have been expanding upon. 

“This section of the Chandogya Upanisad is in the form of a conversation between 
Narada and Sanatkumara, with Narada asking questions and Sanatkumara giving an- 
swers. Interestingly, the final part of Sanatkumdra’s answer, “or perhaps not in glory,” is 
not noticed by the author. 
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aT at areqdeqeate Hey 
ay mat YR IST AAs: | 
WATE ASSTTAST TIT: 
ay qenaurte ae (BS) 


And in the Rg Veda (1.154.6): 


15g. We desire to go to those dwellings of you two [Radha and Krsna], 
where the cows are big horned and nimble. Here, they say, the highest 
abode of Urugaya,” the rainer of desires, shines brightly. 


anaes ste T (WT. a. F., FAT 3y): 


aa Aes arattgapiarer get fe i (ST) 


And in the Gopala-tapani Upanisad (2.35): 
15h. In the midst of them is the town of Gopala® which is Brahman itself. 


Fated eat: 


ara THoSATAe Peer GTTA TT 
AIMA AAI Taare ahsta 


Freee: qarster ast: orgartae: 


TAT ATT: WAT Il 
atHidsnrs qayus: qyfvsay | 


awed Pea mee ll (3T) 


And in the Jitante Stotra™: 


“Urugaya is an ancient name of Visnu. It means “he who is praised by the great.” 

‘8The commentators say the town meant here is Mathura. 

“This hymn (stotra) is from the Narada-paficaratra. It is called the “Jitante” stotra be- 
cause it begins with the Sanskrit words jitam te, “conquered by you.” It occurs in a con- 
versation between Narada and Brahma. 
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15i. The world named Vaikuntha, is endowed with the six divine quali- 
ties, unattainable by those who are not Vaisnava, free of the three guna, 
filled with eternally perfected beings who are absorbed in him [Visnu] 
and intent on the five timely practices,“° possessed of assembly halls and 
palaces, beautified by forests and groves, adorned with ponds, wells, tanks, 
as well as arbors, an immaterial [abode], praised by the gods, and as radi- 
ant as ten thousand suns.*” 


aalatediar FT (aT. 4., ¥.2): 


aeata HAT MHA Hacqe | 
carat Tet aes MATa watt i () tl 


And in the Brahma-samhita (5.2): 


15j. A thousand petalled lotus, called Gokula, is the abode of the great 
[Krsna] and its pericarp is his land, born of a portion of Ananta.*® 


Wie SarcHa alata AeA: | 
ateatafe cate Ad waifeseact: 9s 
That afaeraet ALaTTHAT AUT | 
Based Aaah aH fat ys 


“The six divine qualities are the same as the six kingly measures of diplomacy: alliance 
(sandhi), war (vigraha), marching (yana), halting (asana), duplicity (dvaidhi), and shelter 
(aSraya). 

“©The five timely practices are: approaching (the temple of the deity), preparation (of 
the implements of worship), worship, study (i.e., repetition of sacred formulae, mantra), 
and meditation. 

*’The stotra is completed with: 


when will I see you with my own eyes, KeSava, possessor of the finest 
power of goodness (sattva), sporting with Rama (Sri) in the leisure grounds. 


48 Aksaya Kumamara Sastri, citing Jiva Gosvamin’s commentary on this verse of the 
Brahma-samhita, says that Ananta is a portion of Baladeva, the elder brother of Krsna, who 
is believed to be himself an expansion or transformation of Krsna. Baladeva functions to 
support Krsna’s sport by manifesting the conditions for its possibility such as its location 
and paraphernalia. 
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16. The great lord causes the world which is his own to descend into the 
manifest world and himself appears in it. This is the understanding that 
comes from the words brahman and so forth.” 


17. Just as ordinary human boyhood is ascribed by ignorant people to 
Govinda, who is really eternal being, consciousness, and bliss, material- 
ness is also [wrongly] ascribed to his abode. 


ay frcactieed +, autfe aft: (Fe. aT. F., 3.0.3): 


Gad wae vfasae (FH) 


And now his having eternal sport, as in the revealed texts (Brhad.-a. U., 
3.8.3): 


17a. That which was, is, and will be.~° 


war eat Pretec 
WHAT WHIT IAT (AT) ll 


17b. The one god, engaged in eternal sport, pervading the devotee, the 
inner self in the heart of the devotee.*! 


eatas (7. T., 22): 


wee ae a a fed ar ate aca: | 
eal &e Gastest Afe arate asda (aT) 


“That is, the words brahman, mahiman, and savyoman that were used in the previously 
cited passages from the Upanisads. They all indicate that his abodes are not of this world. 

This is a small portion of a question posed by Vacaknavi Gargi to Yajfiavalkya. Her 
question is: on what are all things, past, present, and future woven back and forth? His 
first answer is “space” akasa. In answer to her next question, on what space is woven, he 
answers the “imperishable” aksara. Its use here seems to be to introduce the idea of the 
eternity of Brahman which in this tradition means the eternity of Krsna. 

>'Krsnadeva says that this verse comes from the Pippalada branch of the Atharva Veda. 
No Upanisads have survived from that branch. Pippalada is the sage featured in the 
Prasna Upanisad. 
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And in tradition (Bhag. Gi., 4.9): 


17c. My birth and activity are divine and one who knows it thusly does 
not again come to birth after leaving his body. Instead, he comes to me, O 
Arjuna! 


c 
STA aT sal Tt caT Salad oh Id | 
Pree eardetaregtad arated: ec il 
18. Because of unlimited forms, unlimited companions, unlimited abodes, 


and its non-difference from him, his activity should be [considered] eter- 
nal. This is stated by those who are the best knowers of truth. 


Thus ends the first chapter of the Necklace of Truths 
entitled: 
the Supremacy of the Lord 


Chapter 2 


Second Truth: Hari is known by 
all the Veda 


aaa aa ay 
aay BAATTITSAIAT Ss (WT... , FAT 29): 
arsat addertiad usta i (ae) 1 


Now his being known by all the sacred texts, as in the Gopdla-taapani Upa- 
nisad (1.27): 


A. He is the one who is sung by all the Vedas. 


Hoh FT (Hh. T., 9.2.94): 


aa dar Began aaa 
aate aart a agated uetat i (a) Wl 


And in the Katha Upanisad (1.2.15): 
B. That being which all the Veda proclaim, of which all austerities speak.’ 


setae =: 


1The rest of the verse is: 
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ae UATa SF TUT Tet TUT 
Bareataed FT Ae Wate: Sasa Wad ii ste it (7) 
I 


And in the Harivamsa: 


c. In the Veda, Ramayana, and Purana, as well as in the Mahabharata, in the 
beginning, at the end, and in the middle, Hari is everywhere praised. 


ATaTSILETI PAT Far WTatet ATaT a 
qateat: fact aTataqe Pap: TLETTAT 9 Il 


1. All the Veda praise Madhava either directly or indirectly; the Vedanta 
parts, indeed, directly and the portions other than them indirectly.’ 


atad Htteqreacd aeey fatter | 
arceaet aret a udfeta Sara Agta: | 
WaT FT Tareeny ee: earfeta A Ata: 2 il 


2. Though considered here and there in the Veda to be indescribable, he 
cannot be described in his entirety. Such is the true intent there [in such 
passages]. Otherwise I think even beginning a description would be point- 
less.? 


... desiring which they perform brahmacarya [a set of religious practices as- 
sociated with being a celibate student], that word I will speak about to you 
in brief, it is ‘om.’ 
Here the word pada, which can mean many things including foot, word, goal, and posi- 
tion, seems to mean the sacred word or syllable “om.” Our author and his commentators 
interpret it to mean the true nature svariipa or position of the absolute, i.e. of Krsna. 
Since the Veda contain many passages that establish the performance of rites, how 
can they be said to present Krsna? To this objection our author says that those passages 
about rites, the so-called karma-kanda portions of the Veda, point to Krsna indirectly. They 
bring about a purification of the heart which is part of the process of coming to know 
Krsna. The members of the Advaita tradition recognize a similar role for the ritual por- 
tions of the Vedic texts. 
3Krsnadeva gives the mythological Mount Meru as an example. Mount Meru is the 
cosmic mountain that runs through the center of the cosmos according to ancient Hindu 
cosmological belief. Though it is seen, because it is not or cannot be seen in its entirety it 
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TRIGA ATATSATAMTaT: | 

aa fade areg Aacarefaataa: 3 
ad: Mectaree q ma 7 Maa: | 

wea 7 Hdd welt Fall A AAA Ue I 


3. The learned say that because of an absence of class qualifiers and so 
forth,s which are the causes of the use of words, quality-less Brahman is 
not describable. 


4. But if it were indescribable by all words then indirect signification 
would not be possible. And therefore, a Brahman devoid of qualities could 
not be indirectly signified either. This is my view.° 


Thus ends the Second Truth in the Necklace of Truths 
entitled: 
Hari is known by all the Veda” 


is sometimes said to be unseen. Such is the case with Hari (Visnu) in those passages that 
proclaim his indescribability. If it were not so, according to the commentator, beginning 
the study of the Veda in order to know him would be useless. 

4Class qualifiers (jati) are qualities that govern inclusion in a particular class or species. 
Horseness, for instance, is the set of qualities that determines whether an individual be- 
longs in the class of horses. Thus, if one wants to use the word “horse” to describe an 
individual it must have those characteristics. The strict philosophical definition of jati 
is “while being eternal it inheres in many (individuals)” (Freqct Ata BATHAAaAcaA). 
These are also known as universals (samanya). Apart from classes, qualities (guna), ac- 
tions (kriyd), and names (samifia) are the causes for the use of words. 

°This is an argument aimed directly at paragraphs 116-122 of the Vedanta-sara where 
the problem of the how the great pronouncements of the Upanisads can convey Brah- 
man are discussed. Sadananda argues for partial indirect signification (bhaga-laksana). 
Baladeva points out that if any kind of signification takes place, Brahman cannot be inde- 
scribable. Krsnadeva in his commentary points out that in the example used by the Ad- 
vaitin, “that is this Devadatta,” wherein the “that” and the “this” meanings, which are 
contradictory, are dropped leaving only the “substance” Devadatta behind, Devadatta, 
the underlying substance, is still describable by words. 
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Chapter 2. Second Truth: Hari is known by all the Veda 


Chapter 3 


Third Truth: The Universe is Real 


agen: AaAddearsaaas: 2 


1. “Visnu, the all-knowing, created the real world with his own power.” 
From this statement [one learns that] this world is indeed real. Statements 
of its unreality are for the purpose of [creating] detachment. 


aus Barsaataste (tT. T., 9) 


gq vatsaut gee whHanTs 
anraaarfatearat safe eft (a) 


As in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (4.1): 


la. Although one and without class [or color, or letter], with some pur- 
pose in mind, he created many classes [or colors, or letters] through the 
manifold application of his power. 


stew T (fa.7., 2.22.4): 


veer ssaicar faeareur Far | 
Ter Far: wwerrenhast sare watt (a) 
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And in the Visnu Purana (1.22.54): 


1b. Just as the light of a fire, situated in one place, spreads out [far and 
wide], this whole universe is an expansion of the power of supreme Brah- 


In the [savasya Upanisad (8): 


1c. He who is all-pervading, effulgent, bodiless, woundless, veinless, pure, 
unpierced by sin, the seer, intelligent, all-conquering, self-born, created 
things as real for everlasting ages.* 


stasyger + (fs. T., 9.22.¥a): 
aedeaae fret sora tarrhasy 


~ 


ataarata areas Aastra wett (a) 


And in the Visnu Purana (1.22.58): 


1d. O Best of Sages, this whole world is undiminishing and unchang- 
ing, possessing the illusory alternatives of appearance and disappearance, 
birth and destruction.’ 


Terared FT (A. T., TT 3y 30): 


'This universe is the effect of the power of Hari who is in the highest sky. This visible 
universe is extremely far from that. So writes the commentator Krsnadeva. 

The two attributes, bodiless and veinless, mean, according to Krsnadeva, that Visnu 
has no subtle or gross body. For the components of those bodies see paras 57-92 in the 
Vedanta-sara translation. 

3The commentators suggest that the words “undiminishing” and “unchanging” apply 
to different aspects of the world. “Undiminishing” applies to nature (prakrti) and the 
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wal Get at: aese aes Sa Worse: | 
Aaa Bas AT YAH TTT watt i (S) 
I 


And in the Mahabharata (Asvamedha, 35.34): 


le. Brahman is real, austerity is real, and real, too, is the progenitor (Brahma). 
The beings are born from the real and the universe made of the elements 
is real.* 


aTcaT aT gatacarat aactrataegac 
ard fagen aecoutaege aeafehr: 2 i 


2. In statements such as “only this self alone existed in the beginning ...,” 
the existence of the universe is like that of a bird blending in to the forest. 
This is stated by knowers of the Veda.° 


Thus ends the Third Truth in the Necklace of Truths 
entitled: 
”The Universe is Real” 


living being (jiva) since they undergo transformation (parinama), but not diminution. The 
“anchanging” applies to the lord who is immoveable and unchanging. Appearance and 
disappearance are alternatives that apply to the lord; and birth and destruction apply to 
nature and the living being and are not to be understood as real birth and destruction, 
but as changes of state or transformation. Aksaya Kumara points out that for the living 
being, too, this is only an apparent transformation. 

4The commentators suggest that this verse traces in brief the manifestation of the uni- 
verse as the Vaisnavas conceive it. Brahman refers to the eternal, conscious, and joyful 
Brahman whose mere intention comes true satya-sarikalpa. Austerity refers to the reflec- 
tion done by Visnu as he enters the universe/womb. The progenitor is Brahma who is 
born from a lotus from Visnu’s navel. The beings are born from Brahma as is the universe 
made of elements. Thus everything has its source in the real and therefore is real. 

>Some statements of the Upanisads, such as the one cited in this verse from the Aitareya 
Upanisad, give the impression that in the beginning only the Self existed. Thus, the man- 
ifest universe, being non-existent at that time, is not real and therefore not eternal. Such 
passages are strongly supportive of the positon of Advaita Vedanta. Baladeva counters 
such claims by saying that the manifest universe does indeed exist at that time, but it is 
merged with the Self like birds sometimes are merged with a forest, that is, rest in the 
trees of the forest, leaving only the forest visible. 
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Chapter 3. Third Truth: The Universe is Real 


Chapter 4 


Fourth Truth: Difference is Real 


ae fasyat staat He: | 
aatte Baraat: Yeter (B. F., ¥.%): 


al qual Baa Aaa 
ears qa Tas | 
aaa: facger Fag - 
aaa hrarasttte i (a) i 


Now the difference of the living beings from Visnu. 
For instance the Svetdasvatara Upanisad reads (4.6): 


A. Two birds, friends, jointly inhabit the same tree [the body]. One of them 
eats the sweet fig; the other, not eating, simply shines.! 


1One of the birds is the living being who enjoys or suffers the fruit of its past action 
(karman) and the other is the lord who merely looks on or regulates the living being. The 
lord and the living being are thus represented as distinct in this passage. 
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qe wer Wasa 
weg afearatata dtagra: (a) ul (a. g., 
3.2.2) 


[and in the Mundaka Upanisad (3.1.2)] 


B. A person engrossed in the same tree, befuddled by his impotence, laments. 
When he sees the other, the lord, who is endowed [with auspicious traits], 
and his greatness, he becomes free of sorrow.” 


arcratetetts TST Tea : 
we att Wdtaed Gare TET MTSE: 112 I 
1. “Opening and closing statements, repetition, novelty, result, glorifica- 
tion, and justification; these are the marks in determining intention.” The 
thoughtful say that those six marks of intended meaning? are perceived [to 
point] to difference. Therefore, it [difference] is the horizon of scripture’s 
intention.* 


This verse and the one before it appear in both the Sveta@Svatara (4.6-7) and Mundaka 
(3.1.1-2) Upanisads. Some readings have the word efi in place of iti which changes the 
meaning to: 


When he sees the other, the lord, who is endowed [with auspicious traits], 
he becomes free of sorrow and goes to his [the lord’s] greatness.” 


According to Krsnadeva “greatness” means his abode; according to Aksaya Kumara 
Sastri it means a likeness in characteristics with the lord]. 

3There are six marks because opening and closing are considered to go together and 
are therefore one. 

‘The first verse we already have seen cited in the Sara at para. 129 and explained in 
para. 130. Both texts recognize the Brhat-samhita as its source. Interestingly, although 
the “marks” are therefore the same the authors reach opposite conclusions with them. 
Sadananda applies the marks to the important passage of the Chandogya Upanisad that 
contains the great pronouncement “that you are” and concludes that non-difference be- 
tween Brahman and the self is the intention. Here Baladeva applies it to the two verses 
from the Svetdsvatara and Mundaka Upanisads and concludes that they teach difference 
beween Brahman and self. Both are correct. The question is which of these passages 
carries more force. For the Advaitin the Chandogya passage does while for the Vaisnava 
Vedantins the Svetasvatara/Mundaka passage does. 
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fat Hush (4. F., 3.9.3): 


qer Ysa: Wad waar 
aaa Fey Talay | 
aar faart quaara faye 
Prat: TR aTeaa ater ol (w) ll 


Moreover, in the Mundaka Upanisad (3.1.3): 


la. When a seer sees the radiant agent, the lord, the supreme person who 
is source of the Veda, [that] knower rids himself of merit and demerit and, 
free of impurity, reaches the highest similarity. 


Hoh T (Hh. T., 6.9.9): 


qian Te Wena area vate | 
wa Fates Brcar wate Was ul (A) I 


And in the Katha Upanisad (4.1.14): 


1b. As pure water poured into pure water becomes like it, so does the self 
of a knowing sage, O Gautama.° 


antag FT (AT. TT., ge.2): 


ge Saya AA OATeeaAMTaT: | 
aitsfe araarast wet a aatet = (TT) Ul 


°This citation, according to Krsnadeva, answers the objection that the six marks of 
intention are also used to support non-difference. In this passage the ultimate goal is not 
recognized as non-difference, but as similarity sa@mya. Similarity is taken to be a likeness 
or sameness of qualities, not non-difference. 

6 As the water becomes like other water, but not that other water, so the self becomes 
like the lord, but not the lord. This is the teaching Baladeva finds in this verse. 
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And in the Bhagavad-gita (14.2): 


1c. Having reached this knowledge, they attain similarity with me. They 
are not born in the creation nor do they suffer in the destruction.’ 


wy Arasfe Hath: SATSe: TCA: 
Talledtar sratsfet ater Wat T TAT: 2 il 
Hefagrateqdred eaiedier + ated | 

aa free genfeqerit area 3 


2-3. Because of the mention of difference even in liberation in these state- 
ments, difference is ultimately true. ‘Iam Brahman,’ ‘I am the one living 
being,’ ‘there are no other living beings nor a god,’ ‘those are concocted 
from my own ignorance,’ [these beliefs] are thus falsified. Otherwise the 
meaning of the revealed passage beginning “the eternal being ...” [nityo 
nityanam|] cannot be explained. 


Tate HoT: Tatet (H. F., 2.2.93): 


As the author of the Katha Upanisad says (2.2.13): 


3a. The eternal being among eternal beings, the sentient being among sen- 
tient beings, the one being among the many beings grants their desires. 
Those steadfast ones, who perceive him in the self, have everlasting peace, 
not others.® 


’ Aksaya Kumara Sastri points out that in the conception of liberation presented in this 
verse, the liberated are referred to in the plural. This does not support idea of a loss of 
distinguishing characteristics that is envisioned in non-dualistic liberation. 

8This is the Upanisadic passage that was referred to in the previous verse. If the reading 
“ the eternal among the eternals” nityo nityanam is accepted then this statement does 
support ultimate difference. An alternate reading is found which would be translated 
“the eternal among the non-eternals” nityo ‘nityanam which would not support ultimate 
difference, however. 
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4, Mutually distinct from the one lord who is eternal and conscious, are 
the many living beings who are similar to him. Thus, difference is eternal. 


5. As the speech and other [bodily functions] are said to be the life breath 
because they are functions completely under the control of the life breath, 
so the universe is said to be Brahman because it exists under the control of 
Brahman.’ 


qate Beans Tad (Bl. F., w.2.9¥): 


Te ara a wate a Brahe + Aastra 
WT scararaard WTI alta Aart vate i (F) 
] 


And so it is said in the Chandogya Upanisad (5.1.15): 


5a. They do not indeed call them speech nor eyes nor ears nor minds. 
Life breaths alone do they call them because life breath indeed becomes 
all these. 


TIAA: HIST Tall AAT We Il 


6. Because it is pervaded by Brahman, some consider the world to be 
Brahman.!° 


qe sttaspyerr (fs. 7., 9.2.%%): 


°This proposition responds to an objection put forward by the Advaita opposition to 
the effect that if difference is eternal then what can be made of statements in the Upa- 
nisads like “All this is Brahman” (Chand. U., 3.14.1) and “That you are” (Chand. U., 
6.8.7). The Upanisadic support for the idea of calling the senses life breath because they 
are dependent on the life breath is given in the next verse. 

l0This is another possible interpretation of statements like “all this indeed is Brahman.” 
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asa qantat fq SAT saan: | 
AA STCAST Ad: ATA HAT ll (FH) il 


As stated in the Visnu Purana (1.9.69): 


6a. O lord, it is true that this group of gods has come to you since you are 
the all-pervading creator of the world. 


wafarautteserat at edtadt ae: | 
faycafasacarar at faghatiradt ie i 


7. The two positions of reflection and delimitation that are accepted by 
others are refuted by the learned because it [Brahman] is all-pervading 
and not an object." 


Had wet Praahrst ar cata | 
ae gated Pegaraatarad: ic il 


8. Is the non-duality you describe different from Brahman or not different? 
In the first case, there is the unwanted result of duality and, in the second, 
the revealed texts [would be guilty of] establishing what is already estab- 
lished.” 


acta Pop gap wartayacad: | 
mem fagur sachet acaarfes: ue i 


"The “others” referred to here are of course the two schools of Advaita Vedanta, the 
Vivarana school and the Bhamati school, whose views are maintained in tandem in the 
Vedanta-sara through the examples of sky reflected in a lake or sky (space) delimited by 
forest. Two criticisms are raised in this verse of those two Advaitin positons. The first is 
that since Brahman is all-pervading and therefore formless, the reflection position cannot 
be accepted because something without a form cannot be reflected. Secondly, Brahman 
or consciousness is not an object and thus is not subject to delimitation. It is not like a 
rock that can be broken into pieces by a hatchet. Thus according to Baladeva Brahman as 
conceived by the Advaitins can neither be reflected or delimited. 

‘Here the question concerns the status of non-duality itself. Is it the same or different 
from Brahman? In either case Baladeva sees a problem. This may be no more than a 
quality of Advaitic discourse that Baladeva wants to portray as a flaw, a problem arising 
from the different ways in which the two traditions look at and use language. 
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9. Brahman without qualities is false because it is not the object of any 
means of knowledge.’ It is not an object of faith for the wise. So say those 


who know the truth [or followers of Madhva]. 


Thus ends the Fourth Truth 
entitled: 
”Difference is Real” 


8 According to the commentator Krsnadeva, quality-less Brahman cannot be known 
by means of perception because it has no form, by means of inference because it has no 
characteristic that it pervades, nor by means of testimony because it has no characteristic 
that can be verbalized. It is therefore false like the horns of a hare. 
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Chapter 5 


Fifth Truth: The Living Beings are 
Servants of Hari 


Hey saa WTA 
aatte Baraat: Water (SB. F., &.\9): 
at tact WA FT ea 
faere ea YadHTSry i (FH) 
Now the living beings’ servitude towards the lord. 


Thus says the author of the Svetasvatara Upanisad (6.7): 


A. May we know him who is the highest lord among lords, the highest 
god among gods, the highest master beyond the masters, the deity, the 
worshipable lord of the world." 


cates 


< 


According to the commentators the lords are divine beings like Brahma, the creator 
god, and Rudra, the destroyer god. The gods are Indra and the others of the Vedic pan- 
theon. The masters are the early progenitors of mankind like Daksa and so forth. Though 
this verse does not explicitly say that the living beings are servants of Visnu, recognizing 
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adalat: Tegra Fegr sar Hafshy: | 
aaatedt arse eg array atee ata + (a) i 


And in tradition: 


B. Brahma, Siva, the Sun and Moon gods, and Indra, thus the foremost as 
well as the others are possessed of the power of Visnu. 


and so forth, and 


The gods including Brahma, Rudra, Indra, along with the great sages wor- 
ship the best of deities, the god Narayana, Hari.” 


Gre F Sracrar : 
areata Atte ATAETT HaTaT il (TT) Il 


And in the definition of the living being in the Padma Purana: 


C. The servant of Hari alone, not ever of any other. 


Thus ends the Fifth Truth 
entitled: 
’The Living Beings are Servants of Hari” 


him as the highest of lords, gods, and masters implies that they have a relationship of 
servitude with respect to him. All of these lords, gods, and masters are believed to be in 
reality ordinary living beings who have important roles in the running of the universe. If 
they are servants of Visnu, so are all other living beings. 

The point here is the same as in the previous verse. The traditional sources of these 
verses is unkown. 


Chapter 6 


Sixth Truth: A Hierarchy Exists 
among Living Beings 


ay Say ada: 


AAI ATSTCA A ACAI AIT: | 
are aeargy STATA ATA ATA NG ll 


Now the hierarchy of living beings. 


1. Even though they are equal because they are indistinct in matters like 
being of the nature of minute consciousness and being possessed of knowl- 
edge, there is a hierarchy among living beings due to their accomplish- 
ments. 


TAH Basde: (HF. T., ¥.2%): 


Tea MITE Mes Aewaest T | 
ant Ste: a fase: & AAecarsT Head ll (H) 


On that topic, minuteness is stated by the author of the Svetasvatara Upa- 
nisad (5.9): 

la. The living being is known as a hundredth part of a hundredth part of 
the tip of a hair and it is capable of becoming endless [liberation]. 
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108 Chapter 6. Sixth Truth: A Hierarchy Exists among Living Beings 
aaaeted Mihacatenes VENTA (F. F., 2%): 


uy fe Fer exer Atay ara wafaa AAT 

ater Hat fasarcHT Tey: (A) 
Its being formed of consciousness and being a knower and the rest are as 
in the Prasna Upanisad (4.9): 


1b. This person consisting of consciousness, indeed, is the seer, the toucher, 
the hearer, the smeller, the thinker, the knower, the doer.! 


aifear worst teogrtacas AhitrarTsy (4. TT. , 93.33): 


Tay Waaacsa: Hot aHSA Ua: | 

aa ast Ta Hes Taraata Ae il (IT) Il 
And by “and so forth” is meant its pervading the body with its quality as 
[stated] in the Bhagavad-gita (13.33): 


1c. As one sun lights up this entire world, so does the possessor of the 
field [the living being] light up the entire field [the body], O descendant of 
Bharata. 


wae Aa AAAI: (FT. T., 2.3.2): 
Wtarthad i (a) Ul 


And the writer of the Brahma-siitra says this: 


1d. Or, from its quality, like a lamp.* 


'Commentator Aksaya Kumara Sastri remarks that the self’s being identified as both 
made of consciousness and conscious in this verse refutes the logician’s claim that the 
self has knowledge, but is not itself knowledge and the Advaitin’s claim that the self is 
knowledge, but is not a knower. 

The author of the Kantimala commentary, Krsnadeva. gives as the full meaning of 
this sitra: 


As a lamp through its quality of light spreads through the entire house, so 
the living being through its quality of awareness spreads through the whole 
body. 
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Totcacagay arsaearary: (7. F., 6 Yee): 


Sfaarsy aT AY AAA eS RTaAT uN (S) 


The eternity of its quality is stated by the author of the Brhad-aranyaka Upa- 
nisad (4.5.14): 


le. This self, indeed, possessing inseparable characteristics, is indestruc- 
tible. 


ve areaste ayeagatan aah: ep|er | 
We: Weta ag uae: qaitac: 2 i 


2. Thus even though there is equality [among living beings], a this-worldly 
inequality is clearly manifested by their actions. But the wise proclaim 
there is that [inequality] in the next world, too, though different types of 
bhakti. 


Tatts APTAT: qotedq: 


qaraqueHara Test water | 
are: wer water neta ll (m) ll 


So indeed do the members of the Kauthuma branch‘ say: 


2a. A person is in accordance with [his] sacrifice in this world, and so is he 
after passing from here.° 


cafes: 


< 


3 Although there is a fundamental equality among all living beings reflected in their 
characteristic qualities, inequality is created among them in two spheres. In this world 
inequality exists through their actions. This is effected by action or karman. In the next 
world, that is, after liberation, an inequality is created by their different types of bhakti. 

“Kauthuma, a Vedic branch now apparently lost. 

°The same point is made here as in the previous verse. In this world one’s condition 
is dependent on one’s ritual action or works. In the next world, that is after death, one’s 
condition is dependent on one’s action or, in this case, type of worship. 
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arestt Htaat wea fatetate ares uate i (a) 


And in tradition: 


2b. As is one’s meditation, so is one’s achievement. 


€. < 
Waa assed? f Hat: Ta aAltdar: | 
ded Sata Tat areaes rar ads 3 
3. Of those persons remembering the lord by those five feelings, from 


peacefulness to love, there is considered a hierarchy with respect to each 
other.® 


Thus ends the Sixth Truth 
entitled: 
”A Hierarchy Exists among Living Beings” 


6The principle of differentiation among living beings after death or rather after libera- 
tion is, according to this text, the various feelings or emotional types of bhakti to the deity. 
The emotions are five: peacefulness, a serving attitude, friendliness, parental love, and 
amorous love in ascending order of superiority. Those who have these emotions are thus 
also ordered in an ascending hierarchy as are the forms of the lord toward which they 
feel those emotions. That is what is meant by “mutual” hierarchy in this verse. 


Chapter 7 


Seventh Truth: Liberation is 
Attaining Krsna 


ae SAMA aca 
GUT: 


Wea Sa HaITIMTYalls: Ux (FH) UW (ST, 
2.20) 

Vat ast Fa: SM SSH scale FT (MP) Ul (TT. 
ah Sey qd, 20) 


Now, liberation as the attainment of Krsna. 


As it is said in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (1.10) and the Gopala-tapant Upa- 
nisad (1.20) respectively: 


A. After knowing the deity, all fetters are destroyed. 


B. Krsna, the one, the controller, present everywhere, is to be worshiped. 


112 Chapter 7. Seventh Truth: Liberation is Attaining Krsna 


1. Krsna, the lord himself, appears many times with many forms. Desiring 
him, the liberated happily abide in his eternal abode. 


Thus ends the Seventh Truth 
entitled 
“Liberation is Attaining Krsna” 


Chapter 8 


Eighth Truth: Pure Bhakti 
Bestows Liberation 


Ta STITT AT Ta : 
WRT War AAT ATT TTT 
Waewtaded TH i (A) (MT. aT. T., 
Ta 2) 


Now, single-minded bhakti is the cause of liberation. 
As [stated] in the Gopala-tapant Upanisad (1.14): 


A. Bhakti is the worship of this one [Krsna] and that is fixing the mind on 
him along with rejecting all limiting conditions either in this life or in the 
next. This is true actionlessness. 


aay TF: 


aatahatataen acted FAT 
evra evtaodtad ufpeeat (a) 
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114 Chapter 8. Eighth Truth: Pure Bhakti Bestows Liberation 


And in the Naradapanicaratra: 


B. Bhakti is said to be the service of the lord of the senses [Krsna] with the 
senses — service that is free of all conditions and pure by focusing on him. 


Tara TIT wate 
agmh Bead (AT. T., 9.¥.23-2*%): 
wat ald far: Sr Wesaay 
Wt aad TTT POTHTH Aaa il 
aft yarftar fast ufesaacrar 
Frac Wraerer AAS saya ll (T) I 
And this is ninefold. 
As stated in the Bhagavata Purana (7.5.23-4): 


C. Hearing about, praising, remembering, serving the feet of, worship- 
ing, bowing to, servitude towards, friendship with, and offering oneself 
to Visnu; if bhakti with those nine characteristics, offered to Visnu, is per- 
formed by a person directly for the Lord, I consider that the highest kind 
of education. 


aca Teear + squads Ted | 
seat aera qe sa ean 


1. There should be service of the holy and service of the guru as if they 
were the deity. Then this bhakti to the Lord is attained; never in any other 
way. 


zaytat Acaar aur ahaa (Fg. T., 9.99.2): 
atafreat 4a i (FH) I 


Service to the holy as deity as in the Taittirtya Upanisad (1.11.2): 


la. Become one whose deity is the guest. 


qa aataaar Brad (HT. T., \9.¥.32): 
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oe Nahi EAN ee 
fataearat FT quite Bat ll (A) 


By that [service of the holy] his [Krsna’s] bhakti [is attained], as in the 
Bhagavata Purana (7.5.32): 


1b. As long as their minds do not choose consecration by the dust of the 
feet of the great ones who are without any worldly possessions they will 
not touch the feet of Urukrama [Visnu], the result of which is the removal 
of harmful things." 


squat Weear aur dhattam (F. F., 2.99.2): 
araraeat AT it (TT) 


Service of the guru as deity as in the Taittirtya Upanisad (1.11.2): 


1c. Become one whose deity is the teacher.” 


aaradataste T (A. T., &.22): 


qex te oe ufHaay eg Tar yt 
aead abrar ayar: Wearaed AaTeqs: (7) Il 


And in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (6.22): 


1d. To the great-souled one who has the highest bhakti towards his deity 
and as to deity towards his guru the topics narrated here are revealed. 


qa TatHaar WhanTadC (AT. T., 29.3.29-22): 


'Krsnadeva glosses harmful things (anartha) as the cycle of rebirth and redeath 
(samsrti). 

?Krsnadeva says that teacher means the one who teaches (or gives) one the mantra 
here. This refers to the mantra initiation called diksa after which one becomes a full mem- 
ber of the Vaisnava community. 
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TATe Te wed fargrsg: AT FATA 

mre ot FT PMT TAVITA 

Tar NTA TAT rate TatcHead: | 

aATaaTsyaeal AeTMarcHTcHar are: il (S) 
(Teg BURY eRe) 


By that [service of the guru] his [Krsna’s] bhakti [is attained] as in the 
Bhagavata Purana (11.3.21-22): 


le. Therefore, one who wants to know the ultimate good should approach 
a guru who is immersed in verbal Brahman [Veda] and the supreme Brah- 
man and who is an abode of peace. In his presence, with the guru as his 
deity and with guileless service he should learn the teachings relating to 
the deity by which Hari, the Self himself and the giver of the Self, will be 
pleased. 


Saas aettetaita: | 
avTatcaea att aeag ahs fret wated ue i 


2. One who has received the five sacraments and obtained [one of] the two 
types of bhakti, after directly meeting Hari rejoices eternally in his abode. 


aa Te Fear Far eA: 


at: FS TIT ATH AAT ITT TSH: | 


at fe ve seamen: westaresaa: it OT) 


In that, the five sacraments as found in traditional texts (smrti): 


2a. The brand, the mark, the name, the mantra, and the worship as the fifth. 
These five sacraments are the causes of the highest single-mindedness. 


ATS T AAS ATeHSTST LAA 
Sata efeararfeagt areparert 3 ll 
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3. Here brand means wearing the burned marks of the discus and so forth. 
By that, however, is also intended the impressions of the names of Hari 
and so forth.? 


at war erat: 


aaa AAAS AAT 
@ ATHITSAT Aca TET ATHATYATT Il 337 


That [impressions of the names of Hari] as [described] in traditional texts: 


3a. One should mark the body with the syllables of the names of Hari with 
sandalwood, and so forth. One [doing so] becomes a purifier of the world 
and shall wins his [Hari’s] world. 


We Ags dearest aghast aay 
atatatdcieracareltayuraery i 
ee eo 
Wasstesaite: Kecqqqaa: 
WIAUTATaeTaT T sas ae 
Taeay seats yoonfey argh: Il @ 


4. Mark is the upward mark, which in scripture is remembered to be of 
many types. Having the forms of the temple of Hari or of his feet, it is 
very auspicious. Name here is said by the saintly to be a name that makes 
known that one is a servant of Hari. Mantra is considered to be the form of 
one’s preferred deity consisting of eighteen syllables and so forth. Worship 
of the salagrama stone and so forth is meant by the word “worship” (yaga). 
The evidence for these can be found by the saintly in the Puranas and other 
scriptures. 


3Krsnadeva remarks that Sri Caitanya, thinking the wearing of those brands too dif- 
ficult for people whose minds were poluted by the Age of Kali and yet desiring to save 
the fallen, taught instead the wearing of the markings of the names of Krsna with sandal- 
wood, a practice also accepted by the ancients. 
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aaa ubatataeraqay get HaeaT BMT: | 
Yea Ha WaT carta ade YT uy i 


5. Ninefold bhakti is of two types: that motivated by injunction and that 
preceded by desire.* Krsna himself becomes pleased by it and bestows the 
various desired abodes.° 


fahraraeatt T 
Sercaat aareat afery: Sukie nq Il 


6. The deity is worshiped by injunction in forms like the four-armed and 
so forth. By desire he is worshiped with human characteristics.° 


qaeaaerdaattegast Yasar | 
wenreataged Acarsay atraray: | 
waeeater qateatag TRA liv 


7. [One should] honor tulasz, the holy fig tree, the amalaka plant, and so 


4Aksaya Kumara Sastri quotes Vigvanatha Cakravartin’s short characterization of 
bhakti in his Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu-bindu : 


Bhakti is bhakti as practice [cultivation], as feeling, and as love. Bhakti as 
practice is again twofold depending on whether it is rule initiated (vaidhi) 
or passionate (raganuga). The definition of rule-initiated is: if one performs 
hearing, glorifying and so forth out of fear of the punishments described 
in scripture then it is rule oriented bhakti. And passionate: if one performs 
them out of a strong desire to gain the service of one’s desired one, the son 
of the king of Vraja [Krsna], then it is passionate bhakti. 


*It is believed that those who have the different types of bhakti as practice attain dif- 
ferent eternal abodes. 

Here the different objects of Vaisnava worship are correlated to the different types of 
bhakti as practice. The four-armed, eight-armed, and ten-armed forms of Visnu are the 
objects of rule initiated bhakti and the more human-like forms such as Krsna and Rama 
encourage the response of passion pursuant bhakti. 
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forth’ and reside in the holy land.’ The Ekadasi fast should be given up 
when pierced by the arrival of dawn, and celebrations like Janmastami 
when pierced by the rise of the sun.’ 


= 7 TT: | 
wtatsdatd ae MPT OG 


8. Desiring to encourage ordinary people a wise one, well established in 
life, should perform rites both daily and occasional without giving up the 
superiority of bhakti.'° 


’The tulast plant is a plant sacred to Visnu that is related to the sweet basil plant and 
is often referred to as sacred basil. It is found in Hindu temples and pious Hindu homes. 
It is often ritually prayed to, offered water and circumambulated. The holy fig or banyan 
tree is a tree that can get quite large. Branches may shoot down into the ground and 
become additional roots allowing it to spread over large areas. One of the commentators 
quotes Jiva Gosvamin who says that the banyan tree is a symbol of Visnu’s greatness and 
thus is to be honored. The “so forth” stands for cows, brahmanas, and Vaisnavas. 

8Residence in the holy land means living in one of the holy places of pilgrimage, like 
Varanasi, Hardwar, etc. According to the tradition that this text is part of, the holiest of 
all places is that land in which Krsna spent his childhood called Vraja (Braj) in the District 
of Mathura about ninety miles south of Delhi. Krsnadeva says that it is best to live in the 
holy land physically, but if that is not possible then in one’s meditation one should live 
there. 

°Ekadaéi (eleventh) is the eleventh day after the full or new moon. It is a fast day 
for observant Vaisnava. On those days members of the renunciant community fast from 
both food and water until the next day. According to this author those days when they are 
‘pierced’ by the arrival of dawn are not to be observed. Aksaya Kumara Sastri says the an 
Ekadasi is pierced when dawn arrives before Ekadasi begins according to the astrologers. 
Lunar days do not begin when solar days do. Thus, Ekadast might begin after the red 
of dawn occurs and such an Ekadasi is considered pierced and is not to be observed. A 
similar ruling holds for other holy days like Janmastami which is the birthday observance 
of Krsna. In the later case the day is not observed if it is pierced by the rise of the sun (not 
the red of dawn). 

10Krsnadeva identifies three kinds of candidates for bhakti: the self-concerned, the un- 
involved, and the one concerned with surrounding society. The self-concerned, sticking 
to his own stage in life (ie. student, householder, retired, or renounced), should per- 
form all the rites prescribed for him that are without violence until the appearance of 
their results, remaining free of desire. The uninvolved, absorbed in Hari, should perform 
mental acts of worship of Hari. Without a stage in life he by nature gives up all rites. One 
concerned with surrounding society, though, who is situated in a stage of life and well 
established in life, if he has attained an important position, should perform rites for the 
benefit of the people and still perform bhakti as the purpose of those rites. 
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S C 
am ATATITaT ed Aad: Wass Ne 
9. The ten offenses to the Holy Name should be carefully avoided." 


awratnear vtataredarerstad 
WAAL ATaT AT Het AT: THAT Igo I 


10. Bhakti whose fruit is the attainment of Krsna is here called single- 
minded. Initiated by knowledge and renunciation, this will instantly man- 
ifest its fruit. 


Thus ends the Eighth Truth 
entitled: 
” Bhakti Bestows Liberation” 


"Krsnadeva points out that there are a number of offenses in service as well, such as 
going to the temple of Hari in a vehicle (instead of on foot) and so forth. Those, too, are 
to be avoided, but are cleansed away through constant service. They are described in 
the Varaha Purana. Holy Name refers to the practice of singing or silently repeating the 
names of Hari. The ten offenses to the Holy Name are described in the Padma Purana. 
Those, too, can be cleansed away by constant repetition of the Holy Name, but since, the 
commentator points out, that sort of constant repetition is weak (because of the interfer- 
ence of the offenses), one should avoid them with care. The ten offenses are: derision of 
holy men (1), considering the names of Siva to be independent of Visnu (2), disrespect for 
the guru (3), derision of the Veda and scriptures following the Veda (4), considering the 
greatness of the Holy Name to be mere eulogy (5), imagining the meaning of the Holy 
Name in some other way (6), engaging in sinful acts on the strength of the Holy Name 
(7), considering other auspicious actions to be equal to the Holy Name (8), teaching the 
Holy Name to the unfaithful or the inimical (9), not being pleased when one hears of the 
greatness of the Holy Name (10). 


Chapter 9 


Ninth Truth: Three are the 
Sources of Knowledge 


WT TAA ATA MATA TAIT | 
qa AMAT (HT. T., 29.9% 29): 


aft: Waa TEA (FH) ll 


Now, the sources of knowledge: perception, inference, and testimony. 
As stated in the Bhagavata Purana (11.19.17): 


A. Revelation [the Veda or simply testimony], perception, tradition, and 
inference are the four [sources of knowledge].! 
é 3 
youasaatae Bearetaay dat ahora: | 
. : & 

yar Fafa yrearaa AeaT ataad l? ll 

According to the commentators “revelation” refers primarily to the Veda in this tra- 
dition. In a more expanded sense it refers to the source of knowledge called testimony 
(Sabda), that is, the words of authorities in the areas of their expertise. The words of the 
Veda represent the highest authority. Perception is defined as the senses in contact with 
the objects of the senses. Tradition is the statement of unknown speakers handed down 
from generation to generation. An example of tradition supplied by one of the commen- 


tators is the story that a ghost lives in a certain tree. Inference is the means to inferential 
knowledge. 
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1. Since tradition should be included in perception the teacher [Madhva] 
stated that there are three sources of knowledge and among them revela- 
tion is the primary one.” 


yaaasass aaa BSA | 
Se N2 


aaa afaaasdt afefrattrartaa 


Ad: WAM ade Aaa AT AHA 3 


2-3. Since perception and inference are corrected with the assistance of it 
[revelation], and since perception in the case of seeing an illusory head is 
misleading, as is inference in a case in which a fire on a very smoky moun- 
tain has been put out by rain, those two are not considered independent 
sources of knowledge. 


aya Adedh: Wed wratsea: iv 


4. Argument in conformity is accepted; dry argument is ee 


aqate aaa: (FT. F., 2.¢.Y): 


ATH aT At Fee: Broo Aeceat Pateeatfacet: 
(=) i 


The reasoning behind including tradition in perception is that knowledge derived 
from tradition was a matter of perception for the first person or the originator of the 
tradition. In the example given “a ghost lives in this banyan tree,” the originator of that 
tradition must have perceived something that made him come to that conclusion. From 
him it was passed down from person to person until it reaches us today as a tradition. 
Therefore, in spite of the statement in the Purana identifying four sources of knowledge, 
there are really only three. Krsnadeva cites a passage from the Laws of Manu (Manu-smrti), 
as added support: 


Perception, inference, and scripture coming down in various ways: these 
three should be well known by someone wishing for purity of religious life. 


Revelation or the Veda, because it is not man-made, is the foremost of them. It produces 
knowledge of the highest truths. 

3Argument in conformity means according to the commentators argument that sup- 
ports the meaning of revelation. Dry argument is argument simply for the sake of argu- 
ment. 
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As stated in the Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad (2.4.5): 


4a. The self is to be seen, heard of, contemplated, meditated on.* 


lon: (H. T., 2.2): 


TIT THT ATRTTAST WATAT FTAA TS i (7) 
I 


And in the Katha Upanisad (2.9): 


4b. This insight cannot be accomplished by argument. Presented by an- 
other it leads to right knowledge, dearest one.° 


cates 


yaraartarreasy ArSaTatshrAar Ha | 
qcareqed Th: WAHT AAA Ml (IT) Il 


And in the traditional texts: 


4c. What meaning would fit here without contradicting former or later 
statements, such postulation is argument. Dry argument should be re- 
jected. 


aTaatas ur | 
Tatas Tal THAT AlasaT Wy i 


5. Since knowledge of Brahman does not occur for those who do not know 
the Veda and since Brahman is established in the Upanisads, revelation is 
considered the main [source]. 


watts att: (FT. F., 3.9.28) 


“This statement is considered to encompass the whole Vedantic process. The self, here 
glossed as Hari, is to be directly experienced (seen). The process begins with hearing 
from a teacher. Then one is to ascertain what one has heard by argument that conforms 
to the Veda and finally, one is to meditate on what has been ascertained, ie. the self. 

° Argument or inference alone cannot produce insight. One needs another, the teacher, 
for that. 
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ardetast Aad ot dees ste il 
ararayve Fey Tears ul (#) 


As stated in revelation (Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad, 3.9.26): 


5a. One who does not know the Veda does not understand that great one. 
I inquire after that person taught in the Upanisads. 


Thus ends the Ninth Truth 
entitled: 
’Three Sources of Knowledge” 


Chapter 10 


Conclusion 


Thus it is said by the prior teacher: 


1. In Madhva’s view Hari is the highest, the world and difference are truly 
real, living beings are the attendants of Hari and are lower and higher, lib- 
eration is the experience of one’s own happiness, pure bhakti is the means 
to that, the three headed by perception are the sources of knowledge, and 
Hari is the one subject of all scriptures. 


arareadra waa Fear 

Ware ada ate 

wah ea FIAT We I 

2. May the wise respectfully place in their hearts the Necklace of Truth- 


Jewels, in which is found the nine jewel-like truths fashioned by Anandatirtha. 
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ad c 
free Praag eet AaeaTcHT AUT: 
© 
fava frafearsy Watt HeyaT FET 3 
3. May Murari whose very self is Caitanya [consciousness] always reside 


in my heart. By his mercy the lord of the elephants! became free of sin and 
full of joy. 


Thus ends The Necklace of Truth-Jewels by Baladeva Vidyabhiisana. 


1A reference to the king of Orissa who was probably a patron of an important guru in 
Baladeva’s line, Rasika Murari. 


Appendix A 


A Brief Overview of Advaita 
Vedanta by Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya Sastri 


[This essay is translated from “Advaitavedanter Digdarsan” in the 
Bharatiya Darsana Kosa, edited by Srimohan Bhattacharya and Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya Sastri (Calcutta: Sanskrit College, 1981), vol. 3, part 
1, pp. 159-190.] 


A.1 Orthodox and Heterodox 


Among all of the Indian dargana,' the six, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Pa- 
tafijala, Parva Mimamsa and Vedanta, are called orthodox (astika). The 
meaning of this is that they accept the Veda as authoritative. Those that do 
not accept the Veda as authoritative or that censure the Veda are heterodox 
(nastika) (Atfetat tatqeew:). Even though Sankhya and Parva Mimamsa 
do not accept (the existence of) a god they are not called heterodox. 


1The term dargana is a technical term that means literally seeing or viewing. It is some- 
times translated by the word “philosophy,” but that seems often inappropriate in the 
Indic context. 
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A.2 The Meaning of Darsana 


Even though the word darsana generally means vision or optical percep- 
tion, one should understand darsana here as seeing with the mind’s eye or 
with the intellect. In words like “complete seeing” (samyag-darsana), cor- 
rect seeing (yathartha-darsana), and so forth, it is used in that sense. By the 
word darsgana one should primarily understand direct experience. It has 
been said in the Katha Upanisad “|the self is seen] by the single-pointed 
intellect,” (G7aq TaTAAT qelT). Although direct experience is the chief 
meaning of darsana, indirect knowledge with the help of text or instruc- 
tion can be a secondary meaning of the word. Therefore, both of those 
meanings of the word darsana are acceptable. 


A.3 The Discipline of “Seeing” (Darsana) 
and Vedanta as a Way of Seeing 


That discipline (Sastra) by which are perceived the unchanging truths or 
the highest truth in the living beings and the world, which are perceived 
as constantly changing, first indirectly and then directly, by some pre- 
scribed method or practice, is the discipline of “seeing” (darsana). That 
discipline among the orthodox darsana which clarifies the conclusions or 
meanings of the Upanisads, primarily on the basis of the Vedanta or Upa- 
nisads is called Vedanta darsana. That Upanisadic way of seeing is the 
Vedanta darsana. Even though, when one mentions Vedanta, one gener- 
ally understands the Non-dual form of Vedanta (Advaita Vedanta), many 
other kinds of darsana or explanation of the Brahma-siitra of Vyasa, cre- 
ated by many exemplary teachers, are found. All those darsana, whether 
teaching dualism (Dvaita), qualified non-dualism (Visistadvaita), or pure 
non-dualism (Suddhadvaita), are referred to as Vedanta in their respec- 
tive traditions. Nevertheless, by Vedanta one generally means Advaita or 
Non-dual Vedanta or the Upanisadic darsana. It is found that when re- 
ferring to the Upanisadic way of seeing, the followers of which in ancient 
times argued against the Buddhists and others, one means the Advaita 
Vedanta. 
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A.4 Advaita Vedanta 


Whatever has attained the nature of two is dualistic. That in which there 
is this kind of dual nature is not non-dual. “What illusion or what lamenta- 
tion is there for one who sees oneness?”? “In Brahman (the highest truth) 
there is no plurality.”* “One who sees here plurality attains death after 
death.”° There are hundreds of Upansiadic statements like these that are 
the root sources of the Advaita Vedanta way of seeing. Beyond that there 
is argumentation and the experience of the learned, too. The discipline 
of seeing that was created on the basis of the tradition of all the revealed 
texts by famous teachers such as the author of the Brahma-siitra Vyasa, 
Gaudapada, Sankara is known by the name of Advaita Vedanta. 


A.5 Vedanta’s Three Points of Departure 


There are three points of departure, or three paths or divisions of instruc- 
tion in Vedanta: the revealed texts (sruti), the traditional texts (smrti), and 
logic (nyaya). The Upanisads, which are the essential core or the import 
of the Veda, are the revealed point of departure. The Bhagavad-gita which 
was taught by the Lord Sri Krsna as the essence of the Upanisads is the 
traditional point of departure. The Brahma-siitra or Sariraka-siitra written 
by Badarayana Vyasa is the logical point of departure of Vedanta, because 
in it the Upanisadic way of seeing is established by argument or reflection. 
In this text, the “embodied” (sariraka) or the living being’s true nature is 
determined. Therefore it is called the Sariraka-siitra. 


A.6 The Highest Principle in Advaita Vedanta 


The foundation and final conclusion of this Vedanta, divided as it is into 
its three points of departure, is this: the one and only truth is Brahman 


-fard grafacareerarar gaaqead, (Fearevga arta, v3.96) 


Ss 


Sat Ale: H: Wh Wace: 
Sym: & Aeqarstfa @ se Arta Tate 
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whose nature is pure, unqualified consciousness. This is the highest truth, 
the absolute truth. Since consciousness, whose nature is manifestation, is 
self-evident and does not depend on proof or on anything else, it is the ab- 
solute and highest truth. There can be no question of evidence in relation 
to this consciousness because only if one already accepts consciousness or 
experience is the category of evidence established.° 


This consciousness substance is unqualified or without characteristic. 
Since all qualities or characteristics are revealed by consciousness or rather 
are objects manifested by consciousness, no characteristic can be a charac- 
teristic of consciousness. Just as pots and cloth and so forth are revealed 
by consciousness and thus cannot be characteristics of consciousness, so 
too all characteristics are illumined or revealed by consciousness and can- 
not belong to it. Characteristics like existence, consciousness-ness, etc., are 
merely attributed to consciousness in common usage. They are apart from 
consciousness which has no characteristic. Its purpose is to exclude the 
false, to exclude the inanimate. 


Moreover, consciousness is changeless, or, in other words, there can be 
no transformation, modification, or revolution of consciousness. A sub- 
stance’s transformation or change is possible in two ways: a change of 
characteristics and a change in nature. Since consciousness has no char- 
acteristics, change in its characteristics is impossible. If consciousness’ na- 
ture were to change it would become unconscious or inanimate. That, 
too, is impossible, because if consciousness were to become unconscious 
no knowledge or awareness would remain in the world: “the blindness of 
the world would follow” (ATET4 WASTAT). Therefore, the consciousness 
substance is without characteristics and changeless. 


However, even if one accepts consciousness or Brahman, whose nature 
is pure consciousness, as the highest truth, how can one accept that as 
the only or unseconded truth? Where did this diverse universal man- 
ifestation that we perceive come from? While this universe exists how 
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can consciousness-brahman be without a second? In answer to this it is 
said that since the universal manifestation depends on consciousness or 
on sources of knowledge it is not ultimate or absolute truth. From an ab- 
solute perspective it was not created either. There is nothing such as an 
absolute creation. This universal manifestation is a mere appearance of 
Brahman. But the question nevertheless remains: what is the cause of the 
appearance and to whom is this appearance appearing? Or, how is ap- 
pearance possible in pure, unqualified Brahman? 


A.7 Brahman’s Power or Maya 


In resolving these problems it is said that there is in the supreme and pure 
Brahman a non-supreme, beginningless power that is the cause of both 
dependence on consciousness and the transformation which is called maya 
or ignorance.’ Since Brahman’s power is illumined by consciousness it has 
no independent existence apart from consciousness, or rather, it is not a 
separate principle. 


Since this power of Brahman, known as ignorance, has no independent ex- 
istence and is therefore not supreme, its existence in dependence on Brah- 
man or its conditional existence does not destroy the non-duality of the 
supreme, non-dual Brahman. This is the conclusion of Advaita Vedanta. 
In Brahman there is the ignorance-power. For that reason, Brahman is said 
to be the cause of the universe and so forth. All these statements are con- 
ditional statements, the statements of living beings under the power of 
that ignorance. On the level of the highest truth all those things are not in 
Brahman.® Brahman is eternal, unblemished, and without a second. This 
maya-power or ignorance has two types of force: a covering power and a 
projecting power. The covering power covers the true nature of Brahman 
producing the mistaken perceptions and usages: “there is no non-dual 
Brahman, it is not revealed.” The projecting power produces the mistakes 
of attributing to Brahman “I am the agent; I am the enjoyer; I am happy; I 
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am sad,” and so forth; and thus the illusions of being a living being (j7va), 
[or of there being] a god, or of there being a universe, are produced.’ 


There is a statement in the Chandogya Upanisad that from the non-dual 
Brahman has come creation: sadeva saumya idamagra asidekamevadvittyam ... 
tadaiksata bahu syam prajayeya, tattejo‘asrjata and so forth (Chand. U., 6.2.1- 
3). Its meaning is that before creation the real alone existed, free of all kinds 
of difference, ie., internal, intra-species, and inter-species differences. That 
beheld or rather reflected: “I will become many; I will become born.” That 
created heat and so forth. Here one must understand that by this word 
“the real” (sat) is meant Brahman which is consciousness joined with the 
unmanifested power of maya. Otherwise, there would be no possibility for 
it of “seeing” or “becoming many” or “being born.” From that conditional 
power of maya the conditional creation of the conditional world occurred. 
It has no self-established or ultimate substance at all. On the chest of con- 
sciousness or Brahman, the play of this power of maya goes on like the 
play of the clouds in the sky. Since there is nothing apart from Brahman, 
one has to say that Brahman is the support of the power of maya or igno- 
rance.'° Still, this being the foundation or the support (like the reflection 
of a tree in a pond) does not mean actual support. In the same way that a 
rope is the support or substratum of a superimposed snake, it is superim- 
posed support. Therefore, it is said that maya and all its effects are imposed 
on or attributed to Brahman whose nature is consciousness. In something 
real something unreal resides in an ascribed way or in a superimposed 
relationship of identity. The real (Brahman) is the superimposed substra- 
tum or location of the unreal (ignorance and its effects).'' The creation by 
maya or ignorance on the substratum of the real is called superimposition. 
From another angle, being able to understand the universal manifestation 
as superimposed, having understood, from the point of view of reflection 
or knowledge, that all effects are not other than their causes, is called refu- 
tation (apavada).'* 
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A.8 The Seeing and the Seen 


In the Siddhanta-bindu Madhustdana has said: “In the opinion of Ad- 
vaita Vedanta, there are two types of categories, the seeing and the seen.” 
Among them, the seeing category is self-manifesting (manifestation with- 
out depending on another) pure consciousness. This is by nature self- 
established and non-dual. By this, all the other categories (the seen) are 
manifested and established. The seeing category, whose nature is con- 
sciousness, cannot be manifested or established by any source of knowl- 
edge (pramana) or by anything else. Since all sources of knowledge headed 
by perception are established by consciousness, the sources cannot estab- 
lish or prove consciousness which is established prior to them.’’ There- 
fore, consciousness or the seeing category is self-established and since this 
is uncontradicted in the three times (past, present, and future), that is, it is 
not destroyed or changed in the three times, it is the highest principle or 
truth. 


The other category, the seen, is all material things manifested or illumined 
by the seeing consciousness. Ignorance and all the effects of ignorance 
that are pervaded by it, or in other words the whole universal appearance 
beginning with space, falls within this category of the seen. In the conclu- 
sion of Advaita, ignorance and its effect, the universal appearance, being 
superimposed on the seeing category, consciousness, or being created by 
ignorance, are not absolute, but rather are false. They are, in other words, 
distinct from the real and the unreal. Nevertheless, since its conditional ex- 
istence is accepted and since with the help of the intellect, the teacher, the 
scripture and the rest, which are within it [ignorance], one attains forms of 
worship and knowledge of the truth, and since the highest goal of human 
life, attainment of a fully joyful nature, becomes possible, description of 
the seen category is not without its uses. 


The seen category is established by the witness and by the sources of 
knowledge. Ignorance, mind and its qualities, knowledge, happiness, 
etc. are established by witness. The universal appearance beginning with 
space is established by the sources of knowledge: perception, inference, 
scripture, and so forth. This seen category in the forms of the causal, sub- 
tle, and gross is threefold: unmanifest, formless, and formed. That igno- 
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rance which is the seed power of the formed and unformed and which is 
joined with the reflection of the seeing consciousness is the unmanifest. 
From this comes the creation of the manifest world of the subtle and the 
gross, the formless and the formed. 


Previously it was said that ignorance as mind and its characteristics (hap- 
piness, sadness, and so forth) is established by the witness. This witness 
is a type of the seeing consciousness. Though the seeing category is by 
nature one, it becomes threefold in relationship with the limiting factors 
(upadhi), ignorance, mind, and so forth, from within the seen. Deity, the 
living being, and the witness, these three are the distinctions in the one see- 
ing consciousness brought about by the limiting factors.'* Among them, 
the seeing consciousness that is reflected in the ignorance that is the cause 
of all is the deity (vara, i.e. seeing consciousness limited by ignorance is 
deity). The seeing consciousness that is reflected in the mind (or seeing 
consciousness reflected in ignorance delimited by the mind and its im- 
pressions) is the living being (j7va). In this way one arrives at deity and the 
living being. The seeing consciousness that is the image of which those 
two are reflections is the witness (saks7). (In the opinion of some, deity is 
the image, not a reflection. For them the deity himself is therefore the wit- 
ness. The author of the Vartika is of this view and for him there are only 
two types of the seeing category: deity and the living being. The deity is 
himself the witness.) 


Here one may question why the witness is accepted as different from 
the deity and the living being. The answer is that since the living being 
changes as a knower, as happy, as sad and so forth, it cannot be the ac- 
tual self (atman). Thus, the viewer of the living being’s transformations of 
happiness and sadness and such cannot be the living being itself, because 
if that were so, the fault of contradiction between actor and object of ac- 
tion would occur. Therefore, one has to accept the witness as the one who 
perceives the knowing living being’s own changes.” 


14 Ciddhanta-bindu, verse 8. 

Ofgaricdst eatenrartarcasyadesaee FEcaTHTaTT =| Madhusiidana Sarasvati, 
Siddhanta-bindu (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 3rd edition, 1986), p. 
20). 
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A.9 The Three Categories of Advaita Vedanta 


In another manner it can be said that, in the final judgment, Advaita cate- 
gories are of three sorts. The first is the “self-established or self-dependent,” 
the second is “established by the witness” and the third is “established 
by the sources of knowledge.” Among these, the self-established is the 
consciousness-self. Since it is the self-established or independent truth it 
is the highest truth. Since the internal categories like ignorance, knowl- 
edge, the mind, happiness, sadness, and so forth are directly manifested 
to the consciousness in the form of the witness, these are called witness- 
established, the second type. Since these are not covered by ignorance or 
have no unknown existence, the operation of the sources of knowledge is 
not necessary for their manifestation. In order for the covering of igno- 
rance of all those categories whose existence is unknown, like pots and 
cloth and so forth, to be removed and for them to be revealed, there is 
need of the sources of knowledge [perception, inference, and so forth]. 
All of these external categories like pots and cloth are established, there- 
fore, by the sources of knowledge. Mental states produced by the senses, 
by knowledge of pervasion, by sound (speech), and so forth are called 
sources of knowledge. The coverings of ignorance are destroyed by them. 


Since ignorance, knowledge, happiness, and distress which are estab- 
lished by the witness, and pots, cloth, and so forth which are estab- 
lished by the sources of knowledge are not self-established or indepen- 
dent truths, they are conditional truths. These all are superimposed on the 
self/consciousness or are concocted by ignorance. 


There is one other type of witness-established category as in the cases of 
the rope and the serpent, the shell and silver, and so forth. Since they are 
produced, apart from the general fault of ignorance, by incidental faults 
like dullness, darkness, and so forth, they are said to be seeming truth 
(pratibhasika-satya). Since they, too, have no unknown existence, there is 
no necessity for the sources of knowledge to destroy the covering of ig- 
norance. For that reason these, too, are established by the witness like 
happiness and sadness. Since the category of root ignorance is estab- 
lished by the seeing, it is a category fabricated on Brahman/consciousness 
(consciousness-self). In other words, since its existence is established by 
consciousness or is dependent on consciousness, it, too, has conditional 
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existence. In the opinion of those who subscribe to the view of creation by 
glancing, certainly the root ignorance in the living beings is also seeming 
truth, and its effect, the universal manifestation, too, is seeming truth. For 
them, there is nothing conditional. However, this view is not supported 
by the author of the Brahma-siitra or the commentator, the great teacher 
Sankara.! 


A question can be raised here. It was said that since root ignorance is 
fabricated it is conditional truth. Who is the fabricator of this constructed 
ignorance? One cannot say Brahman because if that were so, one would 
have to accept yet another ignorance in Brahman as the root or source of 
the fabrication of ignorance. For, it is under the influence of ignorance that 
false things are fabricated. Moreover, one would have to accept Brahman 
as ignorant or gripped by ignorance. One cannot say that the living being 
is the fabricator of ignorance, because the living being is itself fabricated 
by ignorance and thus cannot be the fabricator of ignorance. 


In answer it is said that as the root or material cause of all fabrication, igno- 
rance has to be accepted as fabricated. The material cause of the whole fab- 
ricated world-manifestation cannot be unfabricated or absolute. For this 
reason ignorance is a fabricated category and there is no need for another, 
separate fabricator. Moreover, since this root ignorance is beginningless it 
does not require a fabricator. In addition, since this ignorance, which is the 
consciousness-self’s ignorance, is illumined by consciousness, or in other 
words, since it is part of the seen, it is fabricated like other members of the 
category of the seen, shell and silver, for instance. Furthermore, since an 
actual union between ignorance and the self-manifesting self is impossi- 
ble, ignorance is fabricated. Since ignorance is different from the real and 
the unreal it is false, and since it is false it is fabricated. In Advaita Vedanta 
that which is different from the real or different from the real and unreal 
is called false (mithya). The real is Brahman, uncontradicted in the three 
times. The unreal is the untrue like a son of a barren woman and so forth. 
Since it is known by perception and the rest, this rope-snake or universal 
manifestation is not untrue like the son of a barren woman. It is different 
from the real and the unreal; it is false. Among those again, the confusion 
of rope as snake produced by accidental faults like dullness, darkness, and 
so forth is seeming truth (pratibhasika-satya). Only the universal manifesta- 
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tion which has an unknown existence produced by the fault of ignorance 
is conditional truth (vyavaharika-satya). 


It now has to be considered that though it has been said that things that 
have no unknown existence or covering by ignorance like rope-serpents 
and happiness and distress are directly known by the witness and that 
therefore for their perception there is no need of the operation of the sources 
of knowledge, yet, all these witness-known categories are still remem- 
bered. This is well known to all. If there is to be a memory, a latent im- 
pression (samskara) is necessary, because a memory is not produced by the 
senses, but by latent impressions. Generally speaking, the destruction of a 
mental operation produces a latent impression. Therefore, if one does not 
have a mental operation whose object is a rope-snake and so forth, how 
can a latent impression of that object be produced and a memory occur? 
For this reason, even if one does not have a mental operation for the de- 
struction of the covering of ignorance, a kind of subtle operation for the 
creation of memories or latent impressions is necessary in the case of all 
the things known directly by the witness, an operation of ignorance [di- 
rectly]. A subtle operation or taking the form of an object either by that 
ignorance which is the seed or cause of the mind [the internal sense] or 
of the mind situated in ignorance is called an “operation of ignorance” 
(avidyaortti). The perception of ignorance, happiness, distress, even mem- 
ory is accepted as a form of this operation of ignorance. The perception 
of dream elephants and mistaken objects like rope-snakes is also an oper- 
ation of ignorance, since in all these cases no covering has been destroyed 
by an operation of the mind or the internal sense, that is, there is no reve- 
lation of a previously existing but unknown object.’” 


Operations of ignorance such as memory, doubt, error, etc. are all shel- 
tered in the witness-consciousness, not in the mind or ego [the knower]. 
Even though is it possible to justify the memories and latent impressions 
of happiness and distress and of rope-snakes in other ways, accepting an 
operation of ignorance in all those cases for the purpose of taking the form 
of the objects of the witness is reasonable. If taking the form of an object in 
connection with the witness were possible without any kind of operation, 
then the problem of the witness’ always being omniscient would arise. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to accept an operation of the mind in the case 
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of things like pots, cloth, and so forth that possess an unknown existence, 
and an operation of ignorance in the case of things like happiness, distress, 
and so on, and of rope-snakes and so forth that do not have an existence 
that is merely unknown. In order to justify the awareness of ignorance or 
of the deep-sleep darkness in deep sleep, from which arises the memory 
in someone who has arisen from sleep, “For so long, I was unable to know 
anything at all” (na kificid avedisam), one also must accept an operation of 
ignorance at the time of deep sleep. By means of an operation of ignorance 
in deep sleep, experience of ignorance at the time of deep sleep, of subtle 
joy and, in the opinion of some, of pure witness-consciousness occurs."® 
All these conclusions of Advaita Vedanta have been raised in the context 
of the discussion of the category of things established by the witness. 


Glossary 


abhidha The direct meaning or literal force of a word or sentence. Some- 
times this is described as the denotative sense. Secondary significa- 
tion is called laksana. It is considered secondary because it depends 
on the primary force or signification, or more correctly, on the failure 
of primary signification. The usual example of the relationship be- 
tween these two levels of meaning is found is the sentence: “the vil- 
lage is on the Ganges.” The literal or primary meaning, the abhidha, 
of the sentence is that the village is sitting on top of the river called 
the Ganges. This is, of course, impossible. The literal meaning thus 
fails and another meaning is supplied to make sense of the sentence. 
That other meaning is “the village is on the bank of the Ganges,” The 
other meaning is the secondary meaning or laksana. It is sometimes 
called the connotation or implied meaning. 


adhyaropa Superimposition, imposing something that is not real on to 
something that is real. Just the idea of a snake is sometimes mis- 
takenly superimposed on the reality of a rope, so the world of diver- 
sity is superimposed on the reality of Brahman, according to Advaita 
Vedanta. 


antaranga-Sakti The internal, intimate, or higher power of deity accord- 
ing to Vaisnava Vedanta. It is one of the three main powers be- 
longing to deity. The internal power is itself often sub-divided into 
three aspects or forces: pleasure-power (hladint-sakti), consciousness- 
power (samvit -Sakti), and connecting or being-power (sandhini-sakt1) 
According to Baladeva in his Siddhanta-ratna ( [5], p.39-40; [6], p.77) 
the pleasure-power is “that by which [the deity], though by nature 
joy, enjoys and gives enjoyment,” consciousness-power is “that by 
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which he, though by nature consciousness, knows and makes known,” 
and being-power is “that by which he, though eternally existent by 
nature, exists and grants existence.”’’ The internal power is one, but 
it takes the form of one of these three forces depending on which 
of them manifests dominantly. These three forces correspond to the 
three aspects of the essential nature of the absolute: eternal being, 
consciousness, and bliss. See the entries for the other two main 
powers: the tatastha-sakti, the liminal or marginal power, and the 
bahiranga-sakti, the external or exoteric power. 


antahkarana The internal faculty or instrument, sometimes loosely trans- 
lated as mind. According to Vedanta, though it is one, it has four 
different functions and thus is given four names: mind (manas), in- 
tellect (buddhi), ego (ahankara), and imagination (citta). See the Sara, 
paras. 61-66. 


apavada To disabuse, to free one from an illusion or error. According 
to Advaita Vedanta, when one is free from the deluding ignorance 
(avidya) that covers Brahman and projects manifest cosmos onto it, 
the manifest universe devolves, effects returning into their causes, 
and in the end only Brahman remains. See. the Sara, paras. 109-112. 


artha The first of the approved goals of human life. Artha means wealth 
and property, the material goods that lead to survival and beyond 
that a comfortable life. The second goal of human life, according 
to Hinduism, is kama, sensual enjoyment. Sensual enjoyment means 
eating fine foods, wearing fine cloth, using fine perfumes, and culmi- 
nates in the pleasures of sexual enjoyment. As such it presupposes 
the accumulation of wealth and property (artha). The third goal is 
piety or religious duty (dharma). It involves performing acts of char- 
ity and other good deeds, along with engaging in religious ritual 
(sacrifice, worship, meditation, etc.). It covers both moral and ritual 
activity and produces merit which leads to good results in the future 
or in future lives. The final goal of human life is liberation. See the 
entry moksa for a discussion of that. 
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astika The orthodox Hindu traditions. Astika is derived from the Sanskrit 
word asti (third person, singular, of the verb as, “to be”) which means 
“it is,” and in its derived form means those who affirm, specifically 
those who affirm the Veda as revelatory. The dstika are then the “af- 
firmers.” They are opposed by the nastika, the deniers, those who 
deny the authority of the Veda (from na asti, “it is not”). 


avidya Primal ignorance, also known as maya. Maya means deceit, fraud, 
trick, enchantment, or illusion. It is the ignorance that through its 
two powers, covering and projecting, covers Brahman and projects 
the manifest world on it. It is the ignorance or enchantment that 
keeps living beings from realizing their true nature as Brahman, ac- 
cording to Advaita Vedanta. It neither is, nor is not, and is indescrib- 
able. 


bahiranga-Sakti The external power of the deity in Vaisnava Vedanta. The 
external power is the power that creates, maintains, and destroys the 
manifest or material world. It is also referred to as the “lower” or 
“field” (ksetra) power. 


Bhagavan The lord, the deity as supreme person. Bhagavan is recognized 
as Visnu or Krsna in Vaisnava Vedanta. Bhagavat is sometimes de- 
fined as the possessor of opulences (bhaga). Interestingly, one of the 
meanings of the word bhaga which makes up the first half of this 
word is vagina. This makes one meaning of the word bhagavat the 
possessor of a vagina (or of vaginas). 


bhakti Bhakti is untranslatable, though it has often been translated as de- 
votion, because it bears in some ways a certain similarity to the idea 
of religious devotion in the West. It comes from the Sanskrit root 
Vbhaj which means to “to share or partake of,” “to practice or culti- 
vate,” and “to enjoy or experience.” As such, the word bhakti applies 
both to a state of mind or feeling and to the set of practices aimed 
at cultivating that state of mind. As a set of practices, its purpose is 
to provide a number of ways in which to engage the mind and body 
of a person in a constant awareness of the deity. As a result of the 
long term execution of such practices it is believed that one develops 
a strong emotional attachment to the deity that eventually becomes 
love. The presence of this emotional attachment to the deity is also 
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believed to exert a powerful attraction on the deity, thus drawing the 
deity to the possessor of the attachment. Bhakti is thus also thought 
to be a kind of power. See the entry for preman. 


bhasya The major commentary on the sitra-work of a school of Hindu 
philosophy. In most of the schools or traditions there is only one 
bhasya. In Vedanta, however, there are numerous bhasya. Each school 
of Vedanta has its own bhasya on the Brahma-sitra, the siitra-work for 
all schools of Vedanta. Thus, the Advaita tradition has the bhasya 
of Sankara (8th cent.) and the Caitanya tradition has the bhasya of 
Baladeva (18th cent.). The bhasya usually have numerous sub-com- 
mentaries and sub-sub-commentaries. 


Brahman The impersonal absolute described in Advaita as eternal, all- 
pervading, non-dual, pure, consciousness. Brahman is from the root 
loth which means to expand or increase. In its derived form it 
means the all-expanding, all-pervading. It is not limited by time, 
space, or object. In itself it is eternal existence, consciousness, and 
bliss. In relation to others, it is the cause of the universe in the way 
that a rope can be called the cause of the appearance of a snake. 


brahmana This is the highest caste in the Hindu caste system. They are 
the priests, scholars, lawmakers, and ritualists. They or rather their 
ancestors are the architects of the rich and unbroken Hindu civiliza- 
tion, with its system of castes and stages of life, its vast wealth of lit- 
erature on a wide variety of subjects, and its profound world-view. 
They are the keepers of the sacred texts and the sacred language, San- 
skrit. The other castes have consented to their guidance and leader- 
ship and have inhabited the world the brahmana created and justified. 
They are the creators and transmitters of the Vedanta. 


darsana A way of seeing, a philosophical school of thought. A darsana 
is a more or less fully articulated school of Indic philosophy. It is a 
way of seeing, not with the eyes, but with the mind. There are two 
traditional groups of darsana in India, the orthodox (astika) and the 
heterodox (ndstika). The former are the Hindu schools that accept the 
authority of the Veda and latter are the Buddhist, Jaina, and Materi- 
alistic schools that do not accept the Veda. 
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dharma See the entry for artha. 


gop1 Cowherder girls. The most exemplary lovers of Krsna according to 
the Vaisnava Vedanta. 


jiva The living being. Jiva is the term for the ordinary living beings that 
animate the universe. Jf7va comes from the Sanskrit root ,/j7v which 
mean “to live.” 


jivanmukti Being liberated while living. This is the state of a living being 
after it gains liberation (mukti) and before its death. It has become 
disabused, in other words, while still living. Naturally, it sees things 
in a radically different way, according to all parties of Vedanta. 


kama See the entry for artha 
laksana See the entry for abhidha. 


mahavakya The great propositions of the Upanisads according to the Ad- 
vaita Vedanta. These are statements from the Upanisads that estab- 
lish the oneness of the living beings and Brahman. The foremost of 
those is the statement tat tvam asi, “that you are (i.e., you are that),” 
Chand. U., 6.8.7 and following). Others are: aham brahmasmi, “1 
am Brahman,” prajfanam brahma, “Consciousness is Brahman;” and 
ayamatma brahma, “this self is Brahman.” Each of the four proposi- 
tions is from one of the four Veda. 


maya See the entry for avidya. 


moksa Liberation. Liberation in Vedanta is the cessation of bondage to 
material life and its cyclic operations. Bondage is the result of igno- 
rance and thus one ends bondage by gaining the right kind of knowl- 
edge, knowledge of the oneness of the self and Brahman, according 
to Advaita Vedanta. In Vaisnava Vedanta, liberation is gaining en- 
trance into the presence of the deity, Krsna. This is attained through 
bhakti which in its early stages also involves knowledge. 


nastika See the entry for dstika. 


Paramatman The Highest Self or Super-self, a form of deity believed to 
be present with the living being in the heart. One of the three forms 
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of the absolute that are recognized in the Bhagavata Purana (1.2.11). 
This is the form met in their meditation by those who practice yoga, 
according to the Vaisnava Vedanta. 


preman Divine love. The fifth and highest goal of human life according 
to the Vaisnava Vedanta. It is the ultimate result of the cultivation 
of bhakti. Its various stages of intensification and expression are dis- 
cussed in the works of Rapa Gosvanin (16th cent.), especially the 
Ujjvala-nilamani (Blazing Sapphire). 


Sakti Power. Power in Vedanta is that which allows something to produce 
an effect or result. Its presence in the cause is inferred from the effect. 
Fire which is able to burn things is said to have the power of burning. 
In Advaita Vedanta ignorance is said to have two powers, a covering 
power and a projecting power. It first covers an object so that its true 
nature is not known and then projects something onto that object so 
that it appears as something else. The two effects, ignorance of the 
true nature of something and appearance as something else, lead the 
Advaitin to infer the presence of two powers. In Vaisnava Vedanta, 
deity is said to have three powers — the internal power, the marginal 
power, and the external power. These correspond to the effects: the 
internal power to deity’s own nature (eternal being, consciousness, 
and bliss), the marginal power to the living beings, and the external 
power to the material world. 


sannyasa Renunciation. Renunciation is the last of the four stages of life 
in the ideal Hindu life cycle. The first stage is student life (brah- 
macarya) in which one studies, practices celibacy, and serves the teach- 
er. The second stage is householder life (grhastha) in which one mar- 
ries, raises a family, and works at some occupation for one’s liveli- 
hood. The third stage is retirement (vanaprastha) in which one hands 
over one’s affairs to a son and retires with one’s wife to a forest 
dwelling to cultivate religious attitudes. Renunciation is for the men 
of the highest caste and involves performing one’s own funeral and 
leaving home to wander as a homeless mendicant. One is expected 
to cultivate detachment and strive for final liberation from the cycle 
of rebirth. 


sutra Short, aphoristic statement of a teaching of one of the schools of 
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Hindu philosophy. Each of the six major schools has a foundational 
work composed of sitra that form the skeleton around which the 
philosophy of the school is built. 


tatastha-Sakti The marginal power. This is the power that constitutes the 
living beings, also called the knowers of the field (ksetra-jria). It is 
called marginal because it sometimes comes under the influence of 
the external power and sometimes under the influence of the inter- 
nal power. It is like a beach that is inundated by water during high 
tide. When inundated by the external power the living beings that 
are the expressions of the marginal power think they are part of the 
material world. When free from the influence of the external power 
they realize their proximity or similarity to the internal power and 
join with it to participate in the sacred realm. See antaranga-sakti and 
bahiranga-sakti. 


upadhi An adjunct or characteristic. An upadhiis a limiting property that 
creates the illusion that Brahman is something other than Brahman, 
like a deity or the living being, according to the Advaita tradition. 


vaisya The third caste composed of merchants, farmers and artisans in the 
Hindu systems of castes (varna). See the entry for brahmana. 


Vedanta The final parts of the Veda, i.e. the Upanisads and the views 
contained in them. Vedanta is also often described as the end or 
goal of the Veda, that is, the goal toward which Vedic culture directs 
mankind, that being freedom or liberation (moksa) as proposed in the 
Upanisads. 


visesa Differentiators or differentiating traits. Visesa are traits that cre- 
ate the appearance of difference, but not real difference. The three 
powers of the deity, the internal, the marginal, and the external, are 
differentiators according to the Vaisnava Vedanta of Baladeva. The 
effects they create, the essential natures of the absolute (eternal be- 
ing, consciousness, and bliss), the living beings, and the manifest 
world appear as different, but are not really different from deity. In 
this way, the non-duality of the absolute, of the deity, is maintained. 


yoga A set of practices, developed early in Indian history, to stabilize 
and slow the metabolism of the body in order to allow the mind to 
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concentrate without interruption in meditation. In its classical form 
there are eight parts to the practice. See the Sara, paras. 137-145. 
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The Sanskrit Alphabet 


Vowels: Svara 


According to traditional phonology, the sounds of the Sanskrit alphabet 
are produced at different places in the mouth starting more or less at the 
back of the mouth and moving forward: a and @ are pronounced in the 
throat, i and 7 at the palate, u and @ a little in front of the palate, r and 7 
with the tongue curled upward toward the roof of the mouth, / and / at the 
teeth, e at the palate, ai sliding from throat to palate, o at the lips, au sliding 
from throat to lips, and ah at the throat.”° 


3 — a, pronounced like “a” in “Roman,” 
3 | — a, pronounced like “a” in “father,” 


> — i, pronounced like “i” in “it” or “pin,” 


a 1, pronounced like “i” in “police,” 


3 —u, pronounced like “u” in “push,” 


20T am grateful to Ernest Massengale for creating the following charts and pronun- 
ciation examples. Some of the pronunciation examples have been taken from the fine 
introduction to Sanskrit called Sanskrit: an easy introduction to an enchanting language by 
Ashok Aklujkar. (Richmond, British Columbia: Svadhyaya Publications, 1992) 
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152 The Sanskrit Alphabet 
J ) — u, pronounced like “u” in “rude,” 
A 2 —r, pronounced like “er” in “fiber,” 


A 2 — f, pronounced like “ree” in “reel,” 


C > — I, pronounced like “le” in “angle,” 


C , —I, pronounced like “lea” in “leash,” 


Q —e, pronounced like “ay” in “way,” 


— ai, pronounced like “ai” in “aisle,” 


3 : | — 0, pronounced like “o” in “note,” 
3 7 | — au, pronounced like “ow” in “now,” 
4 


3 — am, pronounced like “ung” in “rung,” 


a o 
¢ — ah, pronounced like “aha,” 


Consonants: Vyanjana 


The consonants are all shown in combination with the short “a.” In San- 
skrit, a consonant or conjunct is always understood to be followed by short 
“a” unless some other symbol is present. 
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The Ka-varga 


These velar consonants are all pronounced in the throat. 


qh _ ka, pronounced like the “k” in “sky,” 

Yq _ kha, pronounced like “c” in “cat,” 

WT ga, pronounced like the “g” in “gum,” 

LS gha, pronounced like the “gh” in “doghouse,” 


Sd 
S — na, pronounced like “ng” in “sung,” 


The Ca-varga 


These palatal consonants are all pronounced at the palate. 


=| — ca, pronounced like the “ch” in “church,” 
SJ — cha, pronounced like the “ch” in “chew,” 
5 | — ja, pronounced like “j” in “jump,” 


a — jha, pronounce this like ”j” with a strong outward 
breath,” 


2 — fia, pronounced like “n” in “canyon,” 
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The Ta-varga 


These retroflex consonants are all pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
curled upward touching the roof of the mouth. 


Ce ta, pronounced like the “t” in “art” or “stop,” 
one tha, pronounced like the “th” in “boathouse,” 
S _ da, pronounced like “d” in “ardent” or “bird,” 
o _ dha, pronounce this like “dh” in “hardhat,” 


’ | —na, pronounced like “n” in “yarn.” 


The Ta-varga 


These dental consonants are all pronounced at the teeth. 


C | — ta, pronounced like the “th” in “the,” “them” or the 
french word “tete (head), 


> tha, pronounced like the above letter ‘t’, but with more 
aspiration, 


ol — da, pronounced like in the french word “donner” (to 
give), 


qT — dha, pronounce this like “d” with a strong outward 
breath, 


: — na, pronounced like “n” in “no,” 


155 
The Pa-varga 


These labial consonants are all pronouced with the lips. 


1 pa, pronounced like the “p” in “spin,” 
Hh pha, pronounced like the “ph” in “tophat,” 
gq _ ba, pronounced like “b” in “boat,” 

Y_ bha, pronouned like “bh” in “abhor,” 


— ma, pronounced like “m” in “mud,” 


The Semivowels 


The sounds are divided thus; y is produced at the palate, r at the roof of 
the mouth, | at the teeth, and v at the lips. 


7 — ya, pronounced like the “y” in “yoga,” 
4 — ra, pronounced like the “r” in “relic,” 
C — la, pronounced like “1” in “land,” 


| — va, pronounced like “v” in “vote,” 
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The Sibilants 


The sounds are divided thus; § is produced at the palate, s at the roof of 
the mouth, s at the teeth, and h at the throat. 


9g | — $a, pronounced like the “sh” in “Swedish-chocolate,” 


— sa, pronounced with tongue curled upward touching 
the roof of the mouth, 


‘ — sa, pronounced like “s” in “sun,” 


& — ha, pronounced like “h” in “house,” 


Combining Vowels and Consonants 


Most vowel consonant combinations follow the pattern shown here. 


++ tt eeeeeee ttt 


LAVA Sf 3 A ALY A op oy S 

1S HS S| S|) S]/ S/S] SS] 94 S154 
| 

Sp SY, ap 339{3H4r91-9{ 4691 Sh SP 5 94 


Compound Consonants 
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Consonants following each other, not separated by a vowel, form con- 
juncts. Here are the most common of them. 


&#F kka 
f ktra 
fT kya 
aT ksa 
TI eva 
ey ghya 
ig fiksa 
g ngha 
SJ nya 
<Y cya 
3a jftya 
AT ficma 
af tya 

g dghra 
Uc nta 
Ue n dha 
cH tkra 
@ tna 
cy tya 


ced tsnva 


& dda 
 dbha 
& dva 
ZF dhra 
= nda 
=“W npra 
J ptya 
a pla 
o« bda 
oY bya 
+d bhva 
FT mma 


eq kkha 
AT ktrya 
mH kra 
@ ksma 
UW gra 

ZF ghra 
ag fiksva 
gS] nghya 
®W cca 
 chya 
A jma 
3a ficya 
a thya 
St ddha 
Usd ntha 
OUT nna 
Td tta 
cd tnya 
aq tra 

&f thva 
@] ddya 
¥ dbhya 
g] dvya 
$27 dhrya 
= ndra 
“7 nma 
a pna 
“qT pva 
oT bdha 
oF bra 

Y mra 


FT mya 


F4 kca 
mh ktva 
AY krya 
&T ksya 
TAT grya 
s nka 
§ hkha 
g nghra 
=e ccha 
<3 chra 
wT jya 
+e, ficha 
© thra 
J dma 
Us nda 
UA nma 
Ta ttya 
cq tpa 
2Y trya 
# dga 
& ddha 
J dma 
J dhna 
eq dhva 
J ndha 
J nya 
“TY ppa 
Ca psa 
g bna 

¥ bva 
FY mpa 


ZW mra 


40 kna 
H kna 

m& kla 
&7T ksva 
ZF ghna 
s nta 

J nkhya 
= nna 
eS cchra 
WIT jja 
W jra 

a tya 

gH dga 

SI dya 
UsT ndya 
UY nya 
J ttra 
cH tpra 
cq tva 

g dgra 
‘el ddhya 
ad dya 
&7 dhnya 
=d nta 
=J ndhra 
Za nra 

“A pma 
Utd psva 
J bba 

7 bhna 
FY mpra 
ZW mia 


mh kta 
WJ knya 
H kva 
wey khya 
S&T ehnya 
$s] nktya 
7 nga 

g nna 

HM cha 
HT jjha 
Wd jva 
So fijya 
S] dgya 
eI dhya 
Ug ndra 
Ud nva 
Td ttva 
CT tma 
co tsa 

§ dgha 
g dna 

& dra 
&Hsdhma 
=cY ntya 
a nna 
=a nsa 
J pya 
eq bgha 
@& bbha 
T bhya 
FIT mba 
FT mva 


wa ktya 
FT kma 
BT kvya 
XJ khra 
=H ghma 
g] nkya 
SJ] hgya 
gy] nma 
TH cma 
a jfia 

Z fica 

& tta 

| dgha 
@ dhra 
UAT ndrya 
cH tka 
@& ttha 
cy tmya 
ca tsna 
g dghra 
& dba 

SJ drya 
&Y dhya 
7 ntra 
=T npa 
a pta 

W pra 
oT bja 
oY bbhya 
YW bhra 
YT mbha 
ww yya 
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ud _yva 
eq iva 
W@W sca 

a sla 

& stra 
SY spa 
GW skha 
@ sna 
eT sya 
ay hma 


ch ika vT Ipa 
eve lha gq vna 
mH scya AWsna 

qf Sva *%Y Svya 
Sl strya §& stva 
“STspra “4 sma 
tc sta tcY _stya 
GT snya CT spa 
@ sra tT sva 
al hya ® hra 


eA lma 
of vya 
24 sya 
IA ssa 
& stha 
SJ sya 
e7 stra 
eH spha 
ee ssa 


& hla 


The Sanskrit Alphabet 


eZ lya 
qF vra 
FT Sra 

= sta 
ST sna 
SJ sva 
tcd stv 
eH sma 
@ hna 
@ hva 


ef lla 

gq vva 

UY srya 
ef stya 
Wa snya 
th ska 
eJ stha 
eT smya 
@& hna 


